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Some Things I Believe 


By J. Kenfield Morley 


A. THE years slide past, I realize more and more 
that every “kick in the pants” sends a real man a step 
forward. 

I believe that the step from cleverness to genius is one 
of immeasurable distance. I believe that the return of 
the feminine woman is not very far off. I believe the ma 
jority of generalizations to be 50 percent unsound. I am 
convinced that most of us ask questions and opinions of 
others not half as much for information as for approval 
of our own opinions. 

I believe snobbery to be one of life’s most human quali- 
ties. I don’t believe we really even get to know anyone 
without mutual suffering. I believe that beauty and hor- 
ror are art’s most valuable factors. I regard the art of 
living as the subtlest of all. 

I believe the arm of coincidence to be far mightier than 
most of us realize. I am certain that some of life’s best 
work is done under the head of relaxation. I believe very 
few people would work if they didn’t have to. 

I believe every experience is artistically valuable, the 
most irksome being usually worth the most. | have never 
considered the enjoyment of oneself a waste of time. 

I believe that in nations, as in individuals, we are far 
more likely to be impressed by the bad points than by 
the good. I believe that the facilities of modern travel 
have made it increasingly difficult to escape the vulgarian. 

I consider it far more selfish to cause another to accede 
to your wishes than to do as you yourself wish regardless 
of another. 1 believe that the grandest thrills are nine 
times in ten spontaneous. I believe we all forgive our- 
selves no matter what we may do. 
y1 believe that the best intentions frequently bring about 
the saddest results. /1 believe that no two lives on earth 
have ever worked 6ut alike. I believe almost nothing is as 
wonderful as we are likely to anticipate. I am convinced 
that the vanity of man is responsible for most of his 
triumphs, not to mention a still greater percentage of his 
defeats. I believe the habit of early rising to be the hard- 
est of habits to acquire. I consider the sensation of drift- 
ing to sleep one of the grandest I know. I believe that 
the vast majority of us are governed completely by im- 
pulse and invent reasons for doing things in order to con- 
vince ourselves. 

I don’t believe that because a thing is of immense pro- 
portions, it is much better than one of vastly smaller 
size. I don’t believe that happiness and success are in the 
slightest synonymous. I believe that less than one person 
in a million knows what he really wants. I know of 
few rules applicable to life worth a hobo’s yawn and be- 
lieve that one ounce of experience is worth a ton of pre- 
digested knowledge. 

I believe that taking the line of least resistance makes 


Wherein a businessman offers to 
the reader in crisp and succinct 
English some of the main points 
of a homely but pragmatic credo. 


both men and rivers crooked. I believe that unless you 
are “the boss,” you can’t say “yes” or “no” on any prob 
lem with authority. 


I believe that a man can save 20 years of his life by 


studying the experience of others. I believe that the man 
who is not criticized isn’t doing much for himself or for 
anybody else. I believe that those who sit around and 
wait for prosperity will always work for those who don’t. 
I believe that if the time spent in wholesale criticism were 
concentrated on helpful codperation, we would have a 
wonderful government. 

I believe that a man or a business can become so careful 
and conservative as just naturally to sleep himself or itself 
to death. I have found that, as a general rule, it takes just 
as long to get out of any trouble as it took to get into it, 
and sometimes longer. I believe that politicians work on 


our prejudices instead of on our judgments. 


j BELIEVE that the size of a man can be measured by 
the size of the thing that makes him angry. I believe that 
money is made in the same way it is lost . . . by taking 
chances. I believe that if a person could have half his 
wishes, he would treble his troubles. I believe that my 
or any—country is all right while it only tries to keep up 
with the one next door. The trouble starts when it tries 
to pass it by. I believe that the itching sensation that some 
people mistake for ambition is merely inflammation of 
the wishbone. 

I believe that you may surround a skunk with plush 
and velvet, but he'll always be a skunk. I believe that the 
world’s greatest water power is woman’s tears. I believe 
that the seller is more price-conscious than the buyer. I 
believe that the real cost of anything is the amount of 
work required to earn the money to purchase it. 

I believe that in investing money, it is best to remember 
that the amount of interest you want should depend on 
whether you want to eat well or sleep well. I believe that 


life is very much like a game of bridge: you must play 


le great 


the game with the hand that is dealt you; tl 
est glory, after all, is winning with a poor hand and 
the greatest disgrace is losing with a good one. I believe 
that if a man’s trousers wear out quicker than his shoes, 
he is making contact at the wrong end. 

I believe the recipe tor happiness to be just enough 
money to pay the monthly bills you acquire, a little sur- 
plus to give you confidence, a little too much work each 
day, enthusiasm for your work, a substantial share of 
good health, a couple of real friends, and a wife and chil- 
dren to share life’s beauty with you. 
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N THE period in which we live, the danger of war 
dominates every other question. All the much-discussed 
problems that turn upon poverty in the midst of plenty, 
difficult as they are, can be solved if we can eliminate war 
and the fear of war. None of them are soluble if the 
war cloud is always over us. 

The great world depression of the last few years was in 
a large measure due to the strains put upon the economic 
system by the War of 1914 to 1918. If another and per- 
haps even more destructive war comes, that system will 
be shattered. And whether or not any country can keep 
out of a great war, it is certain that none can escape the 
consequences. 

In the recent depression, countries which took no part 
in the War suffered just as much as those which did; 
Switzerland, for example, just as much as Belgium; and 
so it will be again. Those who believe, as some apparently 
do, that America’s economic troubles are due to the fact 
that she participated in the War are most certainly mis- 
taken; they are due to the fact that there was a war. The 
elaborate, intricate, and fragile economic and financial 
system upon which our work and wealth depend cannot 
stand the strains that result from an armed conflict in 
which great nations are involved. And every country has 
a real interest in contributing what it can to avert an- 
other explosion. 

And not only every country, but every class and sec- 
tion of the community can and should make its own 
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distinctive contribution. I wish in this article to say why 
I think the Rotary International movement, and other 
international organizations, can make, and are making, 
a real contribution to the forces that help peace, by bring: 
ing together people of different countries, on the basis of 
their common interests and occupations. 

For nearly 20 years I have been associated with the 
efforts to construct an effective peace system, for the 
greater part of that time with the League of Nations at 
Geneva. While my own personal work has been in the 
economic and financial sphere, every question has been 
dominated in my mind by its relation to the problem of 
peace, and like others similarly engaged I have been con- 
tinually asking myself why it is that wars come, and 
what can be done to prevent them. There is of course 
no single cause, and no simple remedy. But let me sug- 
gest some of the more important factors. 

In the last analysis, of course, wars come because there 
is no other adequate means of settling the disputes and 
conflicts of interest out of which they arise. There is 
still no system which does for the affairs of the world 
what national government does for the affairs of a single 
country; that is, establishes a code of law on the basis of 
which the ordinary transactions of daily life are con- 
ducted, changes this law when required to adjust it to 
new conditions, decides disputes as they arise, and en- 
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forces a settlement where necessary with the authority of 
a police force. 

Wherever men’s interests and activities interact there 
will be occasions of dispute; where these become the 
quarrels of States, there will be danger; and 
no other method ol settlement, sooner or later lI 
come. Anarchy in a country means violenc 
international anarchy means war and devast 

It is not enough merely to desire peace, to preach it, 
and to possess and profess pacific intentions 
is no method of removing the causes of dispute Ss, Of set 
tling them, and of restraining violence by effective action, 
war will come, even though no one wants it, and the 


actual occasion may 
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gin to threaten force. It may be successful without war 
once or twice, but the ime will come when other coun- 
tries will feel that they are being pushed along an end- 
less path of concession; in the end, though what was 
intended was perhaps only a bluff, the bluff will be 
called—and war will result. 

There can, therefore, be no stable and enduring peace 
until there is some form of world authority, not replacing 
national governments but uniting their authority, for the 
settlement of a limited but important class of questions. 
The League of Nations is the most ambitious attempt yet 
made to create such an authority. We do not yet know 
whether it will succeed. But one thing is certain. The 
success of any international authority established to set- 
tle disputes and restrain war will mainly depend upon 
the nature and strength of the forces it has to control, 
and the character of the conflicts it is required to resolve. 
We need, therefore, to consider what it is in the modern 
world that creates conditions likely to endanger peace. 

The causes of war differ greatly from age to age. What 
is the distinctive feature of our own age which prin- 
cipally determines the form which the war danger takes? 
One development is of overwhelming importance, as dis- 
tinguishing our own from earlier periods. A large part 
of the economic life of the world is no longer based upon 
small individual units of enterprise, but upon large-scale 
organization and great corporations, wielding great re- 
sources and capable of exercising great influence upon 
public policy. At the same 
time the State is, in every ad- thew 
vanced or industrial country, 
taking an enormously greater 
part in economic activity. 
Sometimes this is in the form 
of actual State ownership and 








control; sometimes it is in the 
form of State assistance to na- 
tional economic enterprises by 
means of tariffs and subsidies, 
the employment of diplomats 
to press national tenders, and 
through still other means. 

In either case, one very im- 
portant result follows. Eco- 
nomic conflicts tend to be- 
come quarrels, not between 
individuals, but between 
States. Now quarrels between 
individuals only lead to war 
when they become quarrels 
between States, and the de- 
velopment to which I have re- 
ferred, whether or not it is 
desirable from other points of 
view, undoubtedly introduces 
a new danger to peace. This ff _— 


danger is greatly increased if | 
the organization of the State 
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itself is such as to make State policy subservient to the 
pressure of great organized interests, who may thus in 
policy affecting international relations exercise power 
without responsibility; or if it is such as to place the issues 
of peace and war in the hands of a few individuals who 
may be able to command and direct the whole resources 
of their country for any purpose wise or foolish. 

Peace was on a much broader and more solid founda- 
tion when political life was so organized that, if rash 
action was ever threatened, it would bring into operation 
effective resisting forces; and when its economic life was 
so organized that the conflicts to which competition gave 
occasion were those of individuals only and not of States. 
That was why, in a world of laissez-faire and individual 
competition, the free-trade doctrine of Cobden was so 
advantageous from the point of view of peace as well as 
of prosperity. 

That age has gone. It is idle to imagine that we can 
set back the clock and return to a situation in which the 
State will confine itself to instituting a mere framework 
of law against fraud, within which innumerable individ- 
uals can compete on even terms without either inter- 
ference or preferential assistance from the State. For 
good or ill, the power of the State has come and, for 
good or ill, will remain. 

What can we do to mitigate the special dangers to 
peace which result? This is too large a theme to treat 
in a single article. I can but offer a few observations. 

We all of us have a series of 
expanding and interacting 
loyalties. We owe loyalty, for 
example, to our family; to our 
city; to our State or province; 
to our country; and lastly to the 
whole world community of 
which we are all members. 
Now these loyalties need not 
be, should not be, destructive 
of each other. A man should 
be a better citizen because he 
is a good father; he may be a 
better patriot because he is a 
good citizen; and he may be, 
though this is more difficult, a 
better internationalist because 
he is a good patriot. 

But any one of these loyalties 
may be exaggerated and harm- 
ful. If a father is so devoted 
to his sons that, in public office, 
he jobs them into public ap- 
pointments; if as a city coun- 
cillor he insists on all contracts 
going to firms in the city with- 
out regard to price; if finally 
as a patriot he says “my coun- 
try right or wrong” without re- 
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tries—a virtue has become a vice. wv 

Now, in the modern world, it 
is the sentiments associated with * 
the “nation” that have become 
exaggerated out of all propor- 
tion. Just as when a particular 
group of cells in the human body 
increase out of proportion to the 
rest, they become a cancer de- 
structive to the whole of which they are part, so exces- 
sive nationalism is a cancer of the body politic. It is this 
for which we have to find a cure. 

What we require to do is not to eliminate the sense of 
nationality. We could not if we would; and we should 
not if we could. A man’s loyalty to his country should 
no more be destroyed in order to make him a citizen of 
the world, than his special loyalty to his family should be 
destroyed in order to make him a good patriot. No, what 
is needed, is to develop other loyalties in due proportion; 
to place patriotism in an environment which includes 
loyalties and sympathies that are not confined within 
national frontiers. And just as nationality finds an or 
ganized expression in national government, so all that 
is not national in our life and interest should also find its 
expression in organization that is not on a national basis. 

All of us have many interests which may serve as 
bonds of unity or a basis of organization, besides citizen- 
ship of a particular country. We may, for example, be 
industrialists or merchants interested in the establish- 
ment of an economic system throughout the world, which 
will enable us to carry on our business without unneces 
sary interference or dishonest and discreditable forms of 
competition. Or we may be working-class leaders, inter- 
ested in the maintenance of the wages and conditions of 


% 4 ture: or educationists, inter 
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those employed 
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ities of the human mind 

All these interests and occupations may either be pur 
sued as to become the slaves of nationalism, or : is to 
correct its excesses. And the peace of the world depends 
very largely on which course is chosen. As industi 
we may devote our efforts to capturing our natio 
ernment and using it to give us favors at the 
of other countries. As historians, we may prostitut 
science to the mere glorification of nation history \s 
educationists, we may devote our efforts to cultivating 


nationalist passions and creating subservient follower 
for any war leader, and so on. 

If this happens, the world will be organized into closed 
and opposing units. Every form of effort will be devoted 
to making each country stronger for w y institt 
tion will so develop as to create conflicts 1 those of 
other countries, and to make these conflicts not privat 
but State quarrels; every passion and emotion which 
make for war will be cultivated and increased—and 
result is then inevitable. 

What is needed therefore is that the varied interests 


and occupations of men should find not only a vertical 
but also a Aorizontal organization. It is tatal if, in each 
country, every form of activity should be merely a unit 
in an all-comprehensive hierarchy culminating in a na 
| Continued on page 64 


tional government. If each 
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HREE YEARS ago, the publisher of the daily news- 
paper which employs me ordered all crime news stories 
off the front page. Crime, he said, has a certain news 
value but to “play it up” on page one was to give it an 
importance it does not deserve. Thereafter, crime news 
was to be “played down” and printed in our inside pages 
only. 

The results have proved our publisher’s judgment 
sound, theoretically and practically. Our paper has 
gained hundreds of new friends, known and unknown. 
Our circulation has not suffered. And we have satisfied 
ourselves that “what the public wants” in a community 
newspaper is a fair, balanced picture of the happenings 
of the day. 

After all, what is a newspaper if it is not a mirror of 
the community it serves? Its columns tell what people 
are doing and reveal how they are living. It is, in brief, 
a day-by-day advertisement of whether the community 
is “a good place to live.” Crime has a réle in every com- 
munity, but surely not the prominent réle that front-page 
headlines would suggest. 

The past few years have been sobering years. We 
know that the millions of people in our cities see 
things more clearly, with keener perspective, than before. 
They seek information—news and features—that will 
better enable them to meet and understand conditions 
as they are. They know that life is more than a Roman 
holiday with bandits, kidnappers, murderers, emascu- 
lators, and sex lunatics holding the spotlight. They wel- 
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CURTIS H. CLAY 
Managing Editor. DAILY POST 
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come a newspaper that tells the news, but uses judgment 
in presentation and in display. 

But let us say a crime is committed. How is the news 
editor to handle it? In all cases, he must answer these 
two questions: 

What is its possible effect on the welfare of readers? 

What is its “flash” or commercial value? 

Our belief is that the regular display of murder, rob- 
bery, sex abnormalities, and similar forms of law viola- 
tion has an unwholesome effect upon many who read 
the newspapers, further depresses those who are melan- 
choly temporarily or by nature, and in the case of de- 
generates leads to attempts to commit similar crimes. 

We feel that only a very few crime stories stand up 
in actual news values for page-one usage. Most crimes 
involve persons unknown to the public until their mis- 
deeds lead the police to their doors. Why should a per- 
son become “big news” just because he gets caught in a 
violent act? 

The most important news of the day is supposed to 
be on page one. In most papers it is announced by special 
headline display type which saqs to the reader, in effect, 
“This is the big news today.” If a crime story is so 
flaunted, then crime overshadows all else. And hun- 
dreds of papers give crime the preference in most in- 
stances. 

Why? 

Do we have to blazon forth the acts of a comparative 
few persons with distorted 
minds over and above the 
achievements of the mil- 
lions who pursue normal 
lives and struggle for the 
betterment of civilization? 

Is a bank robber waving 
a gun and taking money 
by force, or a degenerate 

[Continued on page 58| 
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AKE CRIME NEWS OFF PAGE ONE”’—I 
never shall post such an order in the office of my news- 
paper. If I were to, I would know, as it went on the office 
bulletin board, that its literal enforcement, in some in- 
stances, would render me, as an editor, remiss in my duty 
to my readers, and my paper, as a public service institu- 
tion, potentially derelict in the fulfillment of its obliga- 
tions to the community. 

It seems to me that a journalistic policy barring all 
news of crime from page one is closely akin to the 
ostrichlike hush-hush psychology which leads some ed 
itors (a very few) to keep the news of crime out of their 
papers entirely. 

I publish crime news in my paper because it is part 
of my job to do so in striving to serve, protect, and help 
develop my community and the individuals composing it. 

All news has what we call values, the qualities that 
make it big news, minor news, or the in-between kind. 

Big news goes on page one, lesser news on the inside 
pages of a newspaper. 

Crime news, like other varieties of news, 
values that determine how it should be treated. Most 
crime news, properly, goes on the inside pages. But every 
so often there comes crime news with values warranting 
page-one position and when those values are present I 
maintain that crime news must have its place on page 
one of a newspaper. 

Arthur T. Robb, executive editor of the craft publica- 
tion, Editor and Publisher, 
asks this pertinent question: 


has these 


“Can the orderly, safe life 
of the community continue if 
newspapers do not regard 


crime as news, if offenses 
against life and property, in- 
volving as they often do the 
complicity of public officials, 


are to be regarded as of no 
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I agree with him that there is only one 


public interest?” 


answer to that question. 


Of course there are abuses committed by some news 


papers in the handling of crime news, but it requires 
more than the removal of crime news from page one to 


correct those abuses. And even mishandling of crime 


Injury Compal IDI) with 


from editorial blind 


news can not inflict a public 


that which would result ness to the 
news value of criminality. 


Granting that there are abuses in the publication of 


crime news, I still feel that those abuses often are overt 
magnified by lay readers and earnest indiv ls justly 
horrified at the extent of crime, particularly \merica 
and seeking ways to lessen it. 

A survey made some time ago by the leading news 
paper in one of the larger American cities revealed tl 
crime news was not first in volume, not second, not third, 
not forth, nor even fifth. Police news, 1n ny the 
news of fires as well as crimes, was sixth in volume. 
News of government, toreign affairs, business, amuse 
ments, sports, all ranked ahead of crime. Other carefully 


conducted surveys have shown that the averave crime 


content of typical newspapers is about 3 percent of the 
total news space. 

It is an oft-voiced charge that newspapers make crim 
inals seem “brave, clever, and enviably affluent and pow 


Now, 


edly doing that, on their first pages or wherever else 


erful.” there are some sensational sheets undoubt 
crime news may appear, but where one metropolitan 
yellow journal thus mishandles crime news, I can show 


you dozens, hundreds, of com- [Continued on page 61| 
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California Citizens Curb Crime 


By Almon E. Roth 


Past President of Rotary International; Member, 
California Committee on Better Administration of Justice. 














NOTHER kidnapping! 

Readers of the morning papers of November 10, 1933. 
were shocked but not surprised to learn that the son ot 4 
prominent California merchant had been kidnapped and 
was being held for ransom. They were shocked because 
kidnapping under any circumstances is an atrocious 
crime. They were not surprised because kidnapping had 
become a rather common crime in America. 

But subsequent events soon differentiated this kidnap- 
ping from its predecessors. The lad’s body was found 
in San Francisco Bay. Failing in their efforts to collect 
ransom, and realizing that their captive was aware of 
their identity, the kidnappers had murdered their vic- 
tim. A few days after the kidnappers were apprehended, 
a mob stormed the county jail, and hanged them in a 
nearby public square! 

To those who have lived in peaceful Santa Clara Val- 
ley, a renowned seat of learning and western culture, the 
sequence of events seemed utterly incredible. Here in an 
enlightened American community, well above the aver- 
age from the standpoint of its general level of education 
and church influence, three outrageous crimes had been 
committed. These kidnappers were not gangsters. They 
were local youths from respectable families. The lynchers 
were not a mob of low-brow ruffians, but a typical 
group of average American citizens. 

Within a few days a group of civic leaders, the ma- 
jority of whom were Rotarians, met under the chairman- 
ship of the late Samuel Tompkins, a prominent attorney 
who had long been interested in reform of criminal pro- 
cedure. What, we asked ourselves, were the defects in 
our social structure and legal System which had encour- 
aged these two boys to take the desperate chances in- 
volved in kidnapping and murder? What was the 
motivating influence which led normal American citi- 
zens to revert to barbaric lynch law? 

We were soon convinced that these breakdowns of civi- 
lization were primarily due to a common cause—legal 
inertia—which Attorney General Cummings has named 
as America’s Public Enemy No. 1. The kidnappers had 
taken chances because punishment for crime in America 
was neither swift.nor certain. 

Every well-informed citizen knows that delay in crim- 
inal procedure inevitably aids the criminal. As cases 
drag on in our courts, witnesses disappear, public interest 
wanes, money is raised to employ skilled lawyers, techni- 
calities are developed, “sob sisters” are given time to write 
articles, and all the while the criminal’s chances for es- 
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cape from the penalty of the law brighten. In our effort 
to protect one rare victim of false arrest we have set up 
legal presumptions and judicial methods which aid a 
hundred guilty men. 

It was evident that legal inertia had played its part 
in the kidnapping case we were studying. Within the 
year preceding this series of crimes, the community had 
witnessed two glaring examples of the uncertainty of 
punishment. Widely publicised criminals accused of 
murder had escaped conviction through legal delays and 
technicalities. The lynchers had grown impatient of 
legal delay and uncertainty of punishment—and took the 
kidnapping case into their own hands. A breakdown of 
confidence in our legal and judicial system obviously lay 
at the bottom of both of these outrages—the kidnapping 
and the lynching. 

It should be noted at this point that it was not lack 
of confidence in personnel but in the system which was 
the underlying cause. The District Attorney was a man 
of unusual ability and integrity. Judges in this commu- 
nity were exceptionally able and most highly respected. 
The Sheriff was a faithful and efficient officer of the law. 

The defects in the American system of criminal pro- 
cedure which result in legal inertia are not so obscure. 
They have been pointed out time after time by commit- 
tees of high-minded citizens in many States, by students 
of criminology, and by committees of the American Bar 
Association. But all to little avail. Public Enemy No. 1, 
Legal Inertia, which breaks down our legal processes too 
often also throttles reform. This time, however, Mr. 
Average Citizen had become so aroused that something 
was to be done about the matter. 
of the Committee that the psychological moment had ar- 
rived for striking Old Man Inertia a solar plexus blow. 

In the meantime other committees had been formed 
with the same objective, and it soon appeared that success 
could only be hoped for through State-wide coédrdinated 
effort by all interested agencies. 
The California State Chamber of 
Commerce assumed the _leader- 
ship, in a history-making legisla- 
tive campaign designed to cope 
with the problem of crime and 
law enforcement in California. 
A Committee on the Better Ad- 
ministration of Justice was formed 
to make investigations of needed 
legislation and how it could be en- 
acted, 

The aroused citizens of Califor- 
nia were soon organized by the 
Chamber in one of the most 
successful programs of Com- 


It was the concensus 


Actual photo of the mob that 
battered open the Santa Clara 
jal, hanged two men, and 
roused the citizens of the State 
of Califorma to drastic action. 
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munity Service ever witnessed in America. The Com- 
mittee on the Better Administration of Justice called to 
gether representatives from many groups, including the 
American Legion, State Government, Califoraia Federa 


tion of Women’s Clubs, California League of Women 
Voters, Commonwealth Club, District Attorneys’ Asso 
ciation, the Peace Officers’ Association, the San Jose 


group already mentioned, and the State Bar Association 
of California, as well as interested individuals from the 


; 


press, the judiciary, and many other walks of life. 


Bus group devoted the ensuing five months to a dis 


cussion of the best means of curbing crime in California. 
Its first objective was to crystallize public opinion by 
bringing certain well-established facts to the attention of 
the average citizen. We brought out the fact that in one 
year, 1931, the cost of crime in California—actual expendi 
tures for police and investigation costs, prosecution, courts, 
s $31,800,000! 


luring 


and penal and corrective institutions—wa 
Sober-minded citizens were alarmed to learn that « 
the 18 years ended in 1933, while California’s population 
doubled, the cost of crime per 1,000 residents increased 
nearly fourfold. Every Californian was paying $6 pet 
year to meet the cost of crime. 

But this condition is not peculiar to California. It ranks 
12th in crime among the 48 States. In 1933 for every 
100,000 residents, the United States had 37 


murders as England, 243 times the number of robberies 


times as Many 


and 29 times the burglaries; and each year the compat 
son grows less favorable for the United States. Crimes 
involving a cold-blooded desire for gain, particularly 
those accompanied by homicide, are increasing rapidly. 

The saddest part of the whole picture is that the crim 
inals are becoming younger, 18 and 19 years being the 


most common ages. Theseware figures and not fancies 
and they are appalling to any thinking person. 


Having thoroughly aroused the public to the serious 
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ness of the situation, through the codperation of the press 
and radio, the Committee set forth upon its task of pre- 
paring a practical program designed to curb crime. It 
soon reached the following conclusions: 

First, that the quickest and most effective way of secur- 
ing reforms in criminal procedure would be through 
initiative petitions and not through the State Legislature. 
Similar legislation on many occasions had been rejected 
by the California Legislature. Furthermore, time was 
very much of the essence. An appeal to the Legislature 
meant delay, and it was important that we should strike 
while the public was still aroused. 

Second, it was important that the program be kept 
as simple as possible. Our hope of success lay in unanim- 
ity of action and we soon realized that the broader the 
program the less our chances for agreement on a pro- 
gram that would be acceptable to all of the many interests 
involved. 

With the aid of technical advice from the universities 
and from the bar and bench, the Committee studied 
many measures which had been proposed for the reform 
of criminal procedure. The following 17 proposals were 


selected for consideration: 


1. Select judges by appointment rather than by election. 

2. Give the California Judicial Council power to adopt and 
amend rules of practice and procedure for criminal courts. 

3. Permit the judge and district attorney to comment on 
refusal of the defendant to testify. 

4. Permit the accused to plead guilty or not guilty before 
a police magistrate. 

5. Permit a_ verdict by a 3/4 or 5/6 jury. 

6. Allow the judge to comment on significance of evidence. 

7. Eliminate the preliminary hearing. 

8. Create a Department of Justice to supervise district 
attorneys. 

9. Create a State police constabulary. 

10. Make it mandatory for the Governor to consult with 
the Pardon Board before commuting a sentence. 

11. Modify rules concerning arrest, search, and seizure. 

12. Empower the Legislature to provide for the taking of 
depositions either within or without the State. 

13. Abolish the “guilty by reason of insanity” plea. 

14. Require preliminary notice of plea of alibi as a defense. 

15. Reform laws relating to receipt of stolen property. 

16. Enforce more stringent regulation of the sale and carry- 
ing of firearms. 

i7. Provide a method whereby ex-convicts shall have an 
opportunity to earn back their rights of citizenship through 
good behavior. 


Although all of these measures have great merit and if 
adopted would no doubt prove most effective in curbing 
crime, the Committee for reasons of expediency found 
it necessary to limit its effort to those which seemed the 
most fundamental and the four following measures were 
finally approved and incorporated in initiative petitions 
as Ballot Propositions 3-4-5-6. 

Selection of judges by appointment rather than by 
election. 

Judges of American Federal courts and of English 
courts are appointed for life. Notwithstanding the fine 
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results achieved under this system, State and municipal 
judges throughout America are almost everywhere se- 
lected by popular election. Under the latter system, ten- 
ure of office is largely dependent upon the quantity of 
political contacts which the judge has succeeded in estab- 
lishing during his term of office, rather than upon the 
quality of service rendered. 

Some California judges have frankly admitted that the 
elective system has required them to spend from 25 per- 
cent to 40 percent of their time in political activities in 
order to insure reélection. It was obvious to us and, we 
believe, to every thinking citizen, that honest, able and 
independent judges are the first requisite of any program 
to curb crime. Our first measure, therefore, was de- 
signed to take judges out of the political arena and pro- 
vide a method for selection of judges which combines cer- 
tain features of both elective and appointive methods. 

In brief, it operates as follows: Any vacancy which 
may hereafter occur in any judgeship affected by the 
amendment, will be filled by appointment by the Gov- 
ernor. That appointment must be approved by a major- 
ity of a Commission on 
Qualifications, consisting of 
the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, the senior pre- 
siding Justice of the District 
Court of Appeal in the dis- 
trict where the vacancy oc- 
curs, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral. Any appointee who has 
been so approved by the 
Commission on Qualifica- 
tions will enter upon the 
duties of his office and will 

















Boys “on the 
loose” furnish re- 
cruits for such 
groups as this 


(right) — young 
convicts on the 
way to jail—and 
years of regret. 


serve until the next succeeding general election, which, 
of course, cannot be longer than two years. 

At such election, his name will appear alone on the 
ballot. The voters will be afforded an opportunity to 
answer the question, “Shall Judge Blank be elected to the 
office for the term ending January (year)?” If the ma- 
jority vote is “yes” the judge will enter upon the same 
term of office which is now prescribed for the particular 
judgeship. At the close of each successive term, the in- 
cumbent judge will have the right to be a candidate to 
succeed himself, on the same basis, namely: his name will 
appear alone on the ballot with the same question asked 
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of the voters concerning his retention in office. If at any 
time the majority vote is “no,” there is a vacancy in the 
office to be filled in the same manner as above outlined. 

A judge may, of course, decide not to be a candidate 
to succeed himself, in which event the Governor shall 
name someone to be a candidate, subject to the approval 
of the same Commission on Qualifications as is prescribed 
in the case of a vacancy. The present provisions for 
recall and impeachment of judges are retained, and 
addition the Legislature is directed to set up a retirement 
system for judges who cannot continue on the bench 
because of age or disability. 

Creation of Department of Justice to Supervise District 
Attorneys. 

The second measure placed the responsibility for uni- 
form and adequate enforcement of the laws on the shoul- 
ders of the State’s Attorney General, and gave him the 
necessary powers to meet that responsibility. 

Under the system heretofore existing in 
there have been 58 sets of county officials, and innumer- 


California, 


able city and township police agencies, each one abso- 
lutely independent of all the others, each rendering his 
own interpretation of the laws of the State. There has 
been no one who had authority to devise or carry out a 
uniform plan for law entorcement. Such decentralized 
law-enforcement machinery obviously was unable to cope 
with effectively organized criminals. 


to meet the needs of a generation which knew no faster 


A system devised 


means of transportation than horseback or oxcart was 
striving vainly to cope with the criminals of an age in 
which transcontinental airplane flights are an everyday 


occurrence. It is regrettable that the Committee did not 


find it practicable to include a companion measure for the 
establishment of a State police constabulary. 


There is 
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every prospect, however, that this will 
soon be established as a further step in 
the California “curb crime” program. 

Comment on refusal of defendant to 
testify and comment by judge on evt- 
dence. 

The third amendment to the Con- 
stitution of California, proposed by the 
Committee, had two distinct features, 
relating to actual trial procedure in 
Superior Courts. 

The first half of the amendment per- 


17 
mits the judge and the district attorney in a criminal trial 
to comment to the jury upon the fact that the defendant 
fails to take the witness stand in his own behalf. This 
proposal is one that has long been advocated by the Amet 
ican Bar Association and by the recent National Crime 
Conference. 
anteed to him by the Constitution of the United States 


It safeguards for any person the right 


and of California to refuse to testify in his own defense 
but it eliminates the absurd principle that no one con 
cerned in the trial of a criminal may call attention to his 
refusal to testify. It permits the judge, jury, and d 
attorney to discuss and consider frankly and openly the 
fact that the accused person has chosen not to testify. It 
will not harm any innocent person who has a reasonable 
explanation of his apparent connection with crime. It 


eliminates one of the most common tec hn i re unds ol 


reversal on appeal. 


| second half of this measure permits the judge to 


comment to the jury on the evidence introduced in the 
case. Many laymen will no doubt be surprised to learn 
that judges in most State courts do not already have th 

power. Under the existing system, judges have been 


relegated to the position ol umpires betwi 

counsels and the juries have been deprived of the impat 
tial comment of the judge who, above all others in the 
court room is, because of his judicial training 
tial position, best qualified to comment on the evidence 
In his excellent article, How Canada Curbs Crime, ap 
pearing in THe Rorarian of October, 1934, Mr. Ernest 


“with prosecuting attor 


neys twisting matters one way, defense attorneys distort 


Jerome Hopkins, remarked that 
ing them another, the judge’s ‘right of comment’ 

might well be the saving of the situation, and if we had 
“ee there'd be no talk of abolishing the jury system 
having three-fourths verdicts. The jury needs t 


court’s frank counsel.” Hereafter in California juri 


have the advantage of the court's counsel 
Accused permitted to plead ¢ 
police magistrate. 


utlty or not culty before 


The fourth measure provides tor such an obvious Im 


provement in criminal procedure that it seems incredible 
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that it has not had an earlier adoption. Under the plan 
heretofore in effect in California, a preliminary hearing 
to determine the fact of the commission of the crime and 
the probability of the defendant’s connection therewith 
was necessary. The defendant has not been permitted 
to plead guilty at this preliminary hearing. 

In order that you may realize the costly red tape hereto- 
fore incident to felony trials, let us follow the trial of a 
mythical John D. Jones to see what would have happened 
had this gentleman appeared in the courts of California 
charged with a felony before the recent measure perm_t- 
ting the defendant to plead guilty before the committing 


magistrate was adopted. 


eit after his arrest, our mythical John 
D. Jones would appear before a committing magistrate, 
a scene requiring the judge, all court attaches, the arrest- 
ing officers, and the district attorney, for the sole purpose 
of being charged with the crime. A few days later, pro- 
vided there were no delays in his case to suit the con- 
venience of judge, attorney, witnesses, or defendant, a 
preliminary hearing would be conducted before the 
magistrate to determine the probability of the defendant’s 
connection with the crime charged. After this, sufficient 
time must elapse for the court reporter to write up the 
testimony taken at the preliminary hearing, for the district 
attorney to prepare and file a complaint based on the tes- 
timony, and for the matter to appear on the regular 
court calendar of the Superior Court, before the defendant 
1s asked whether his plea will be guilty or not guilty. 

In the meantime, the defendant, if unable to raise bail, 
has boarded and lodged in the county jail at the taxpayers’ 
expense; witnesses have disappeared, money has been 
raised to employ a skilful criminal lawyer, and inertia is 
getting in its deadly work. 

At last he is arraigned in the Superior Court, which 


again requires the presence of many officials, and finally 

he is asked whether or not he wishes to admit his guilt. 
Under the new system the fol- 

lowing procedure will be fol- 

lowed: When Jones is arrested he | 4 Fema _ Met 


will be arraigned at once before 
the committing magistrate where 
he may immediately enter a plea 
of guilty. If he does, the matter 
will be certified promptly to the 
Superior Court for imposition of er ae 








a sentence. 
Some idea of the savings in time 
and money to be effected by this 


change can be gained from the 4 billboard in California's anticrime fight. 


fact that out of a oa of approxi- 
mately 10,000 felony cases filed in California’s Superior 
Court during the year 1934, in more than 6,000 cases a 
plea of guilty was eventually entered in the Superior 
Court. It is the judgment of trained police officers that 
many felons would have pleaded guilty if the opportunity 
had been given before the committing magistrate. 

The campaign for the adoption of the above four meas- 
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ures proved most effective. Chairmen were appointed 
throughout the State, bureaus were set up to provide 
qualified speakers, 1,000 copies of a speaker’s manual were 
furnished to volunteer speakers, more than 10,000 digests 
were mailed or personally distributed to selected groups, 
organizations, and individuals. The newspapers and the 
radio of the entire State codperated generously. The sim- 
ple slogan “Curb Crime!” proved effective. All four 
measures were adopted by an overwhelming vote. 

No one will contend that the adoption of these four 
measures is a complete answer to the crime problem. It 
must be admitted, however, that a good start has been 
made on the program to curb crime by eliminating some 
of the inertia which slows our judicial procedures. 

Although sufficient time has not yet elapsed fully to 
appraise the results of these reforms in administration of 
justice, results to date clearly indicate that they are prov- 
ing effective in speeding up criminal processes and in 
making punishment more certain. The results achieved 
since the adoption of the last two measures alone, have 
more than justified the time and effort of all those public- 
spirited citizens who had a part in the campaign for their 
adoption. Although the power to comment on both the 
law and the evidence has been used sparingly, we may 
already point to worth-while results. In four outstanding 
murder trials, judges have invoked the right of comment. 
In one, the judge delivered his comments after the jury, 
following many hours of deliberation, had announced its 
inability to agree. Shortly after receiving the comments 
of the judge, the jury returned a verdict of guilty. In the 
second case the jury, after receiving the comments of the 
court, brought in the only first-degree verdict rendered in 
that county in 15 years. In two other cases the juries 
probably would have disagreed had they not had the ben- 
efit of impartial assistance from the Court. It is estimated 
that the change in the procedure in felony cases, relative 
to the entry of a plea of guilty, will save more than 5,600 
court appearances in one year in one county in California. 

It took a heinous kidnapping to 
awaken California to the impor- 
tance of curbing crime. What has 
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been achieved is proof that 
aroused public opinion can reform 
outmoded criminal procedure. If 
it was needed in this State—long 
regarded as in the vanguard in 
CME oe such matters—it is needed in other 

; States. And herein is a prime chal- 
ae lenge to businessmen. 

I am not unmindful of the fact 
that the best way to curb crime is 
to prevent it. If it were necessary 
to choose between constructive measures for the preven- 
tion of crime, particularly among adolescent boys and 
girls, and support for legislative programs for the better 
administration of justice, I should join those who place 
preventive work first. Fortunately, it is not necessary to 
choose. Both avenues of service are open and must have 
our effective support if crime is to be curbed. 
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The customer had taken a dis- 


like to the coat; she just de 


cided “it made her unhappy. 








My Customer, Right or Wrong! 


By John D. Bromfield 


California Department Store Manager 


FTER throwing down his mantle to help Queen 
Elizabeth dry-shod over a puddle, Sir Walter Raleigh no 
doubt sent his cloak to the cleaners. Tough luck for Sir 
Walter. Today he could have returned it for credit to 
the store where he had bought it. 

Nowadays what’s a little wear more or less, when re 
turning merchandise is one of the great American rack- 
ets? The practice has been growing by leaps and bounds 
ever since one of our noted merchant princes adopted 
the slogan “The customer is always right.” The store 
keeper has been “taking it on the chin” ever since, and 
returns in the average department store now run all the 
way from 10 to 20 percent of sales. 

Mamma hauls Johnny into the store where she bought 
his Sunday suit and indignantly shows the abashed store- 
keeper a bad tear in the seat of Johnny’s trousers. 

“The material in those trousers is rotten,” snorts Mam- 
ma, as she turns her son for inspection. 

The store man tremblingly inspects Johnny’s seat and 
spies splinters from a slide on the cellar door. But Mam- 
ma’s eyes are blazing with indignation and she is ready to 
close her account at the slightest objection or intimation 
of refusal. Also the store is proud of its reputation for 
liberality. Result:—Johnny walks out with a new pair of 
pants at the store’s expense. 

The school principal in Susanville dies suddenly. One 


Just where to draw the line in 
giving credit for returned goods 


is a problem that is giving man) 


a headache to many a merchant. 


di partment 


of the teachers walks into Susanville’s leading 


store, picks out an expensive black dress, and charges it. 


The next day the dress comes back for credit with an ex 
planation from the school ma’am that it doesn’t suit her 
just right. Everybody in the store kn ie wa 
perfect picture” in the dress as a mourner at th pl 
pal’s funeral but the store’s watchword is tished 
tomers” and the black dress is returned to stock. Maybe 
it will do duty at several more funerals before it’s finally 
sold—or goes to pieces. 

Ready to-wear departments report that even ng gowns 
make more than their share of round t: ps, espe I] 
around a certain celebration after Christmas when th 
go out one year and come back another. Dri § coming 
back’ to roost after New Year's parties are frequently 
identified by champagne stains and lipstick, but wh 


a little mark-down more or less as compared to losing 


All a girl needs nowadays is a little nerve 


and she can always wear at least two dresses for the price 


a customer? 
of one. In a certain sorority house a contest was held 
by the coeds to see who could exc hange the most « vening 
dresses before paying for one. 

In some cities, merchants have banded together to try 
to stem the tide of returned goods. Stores have secured 
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“But often signs don’t mean anything. The cus- 
tomer can still wield the stick of future patronage.” 


the dperation of health departments and ordinances 
have been passed making it unlawful for any store to re- 
sell wearing apparel that has already been worn. But the 
stores soon found that what they needed was not a law 
prohibiting resales but prohibiting returns. The cus- 
tomer wasn’t worrying about the resale. 

“No Approvals, Returns, or Alterations on This Sale,” 
say the signs. But often signs don’t mean anything. 
The customer can still wield the stick of future patron- 
age. The law of supply and demand is reversed: the cus- 
tomer demands and the merchant supplies the credit. 

Sometimes a store will try to place a time limit on 
returns by posting signs in its salesrooms and sending 
notices like the following with its merchandise: 

“In fairness to all our patrons, we will not accept mer- 
chandise in return after four days from date of purchase. 
If the merchandise is not entirely satisfactory, we will 
gladly receive it within this four-day limit, if accom- 
panied by sales check and in original condition.” 

But the customer soon learns to laugh that off and the 
shopkeeper’s generous nature is instantly intrigued when 
he thinks of the buyer’s goodwill. Combatted, the cus- 
tomer will have his pound of flesh anyway. Conciliated, 
he may agree to a compromise and in all events will come 


into the store again. 


a long ago the merchandise manager of a subur- 
ban department store decided matters had gone too far 
when a woman customer returned a coat made to her 
special order. There was no particular complaint against 
the coat, but the customer had taken a dislike to it after 
wearing it for several weeks and said it made her “un- 
happy.” 

Then the merchandise man had a bright idea. The 
woman’s husband was general manager of a chain of 
shoe stores and he could be appealed to easily. Men are 
more reasonable than women anyway, he told himself, 
and the husband would surely appreciate her unreason- 
able attitude. So Mr. Merchandiser sat down and dic- 
tated the following letter to Mr. Husband: 


“Dear Mr. Blank: About a month ago Mrs. Blank or- 
dered a coat in our Ready-to-Wear Department, and as spe- 
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cial measurements were required, it was necessary for us to 
have the coat made. Mrs. Blank saw the same coat in a dif- 
ferent size and therefore knew exactly what she was ordering. 

“The coat was delivered and charged to Mrs. Blank three 
weeks ago and she seemed delighted with it. But today 
she telephoned to say she was very unhappy with the coat 
because you had remarked it made her look old. She ad- 
mitted the coat was exactly what she ordered and there 
was no complaint as to quality, price, or fit, but said she had 
taken a strong dislike to it and could not stand to wear it 
any longer. 

“The Ready-to-Wear Department referred the matter to 
me and asked Mrs. Blank to call at my office. When Mrs. 
Blank arrived at my office I asked permission to call the 
buyer into consultation to discuss the matter of adjustment, 
whereupon Mrs. Blank became indignant, said she would 
keep che coat and close her account, and walked out. 

“Later I was informed the coat had been handed by Mrs. 
Blank to a clerk on the first floor with instructions to return 
it for credit as she wouldn’t keep it. 

“As a businessman, Mr. Blank, you will doubtless realize 
we cannot order merchandise especially made and after it 
has been used for several weeks, accept it back for credit 
only for the reason that it does not happen to strike the 
fancy of some other member of the family. Had there been 
a question of faulty workmanship, we would gladly accept 
the coat, but in this instance Mrs. Blank actually saw the 
coat in a different size before she ordered it and now the 
only objection is one of taste. 

“We have been in business for many years and realize 
the customer’s interest is the first consideration, but there 
is always a limit to what we can do in accepting worn mer- 
chandise. 

“Knowing that you have had vast experience in dealing 
with the public we are writing to ask the benefit of your most 
valuable advice. What should we do to adjust this matter in 
all fairness to both Mrs. Blank and ourselves? We want to 
retain her most valued patronage, yet believe she is making 
an unreasonable request. 

“May we anticipate an early reply so we may be guided 
in this matter by your valuable experience and advice? Very 
truly yours, etc.” 


A few days later came Mr. Blank’s reply: 


“Dear Sir: I have your letter regarding the difficulty you 
have had with Mrs. Blank and I am fully aware of the 
amount of unhappiness this purchase has caused her. I am 
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greatly surprised at your attitude toward a customer and your 
bringing this to my attention, but inasmuch as you have 
done so, I.am going to give you the customer's viewpoint 
and think if you will follow out my suggestions you will 
find them very helpful. 

“First of all, Mrs. Blank’s coat could have been resold— 
maybe not at the regular margin of profit, but you could 
at least get your cost price out of the coat and you would 
thus have retained Mrs. Blank’s goodwill and her future 
patronage, which I feel sure would have amounted to $400 
or $500 a year or perhaps better. Figuring this over the 
number of years to come, how much easier it would have 
been for you to have given her credit for this coat and to 
have done it graciously, without all this wrangling. 

“In our business our policy is that the customer is abso- 
lutely right at all times, and even in cases where customers 
have worn merchandise and we are at fault in no way, we 
still assume that attitude. A customer can abuse this privi- 
lege three or four times before we instruct our managers 
to advise the customer to purchase her shoes elsewhere, as 
our shoes are evidently not made for her feet. We tell the 
customer that in the event she does not have better success 
someplace else, we will be delighted to share her trade again 
upon a more satisfactory basis. 

“I am in no way defending Mrs. Blank but am only giv- 
ing you, as one businessman to another, her mental attitude 
on this. Now that she has closed her account at your store 
it would be impossible for her to purchase your merchandise 
and be happy over it. You have lost a customer for many 
years to come, which will cost you thousands of dollars. 

“I might cite you an instance that happened in Chicago 
several years ago. A woman returned a hat to Marshall 
Field & Company for credit. The manager of the depart 
ment claimed the hat was never bought there but she went 
to one of the firm’s executives and even though it was not 
purchased there, they agreed to give her full credit in order 
to retain her goodwill. The next month this woman re- 
ceived a bill for the hat from another department store in 
Chicago, showing it was really bought there. The woman 
explained the matter to Marshall Field & Company and 
naturally paid them for the hat, but this action of theirs 
made her their friend for life. Fifty percent of their success 
can be attributed to their liberal adjustments. 

“I know in the retail shoe business a customer can almost 
write his own ticket. Competition is so keen nowadays 
and we are so anxious for goodwill that we will do almost 
anything to hold our patronage. It is not one pair of shoes 
we are trying to sell but thousands in years to come. 

“I have learned a lesson myself from this experience of 
yours with Mrs. Blank and am going to emphasize more 
than ever in our concern the value of a customer's goodwill. 
Whatever adjustments we have to make will be made more 
graciously than ever before. 

“If you take my advice you will bow out as gracefully as 
possible, take your loss as you should have done in the 
beginning and try to get yourself back into Mrs. Blank’s 
good graces. She has a lot of friends and neighbors and can 
easily destroy a lot of your goodwill advertising. I am sure 
it will more than repay you to 
make this adjustment even 
though Mrs. Blank never buys gains to shave a 
again from your firm. penny here and there 

“T am really surprised at the at- from adjustments.” 
titude you have taken and will 
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woe unto the 
merchant who bar- 
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watch with interest the outcome of this case to see how much 
you really value a customer and how far you will go to keep 


a customer happy and satished. Yours truly 


The merchandise man saw he was licked and dis 


yatched the following reply: 
3 I 


“Dear Mr. Blank: Your very kind letter about the coat r 
turned by Mrs. Blank has been received and we want you 
to know that we have credited the coat. We greatly appr 
ciate the interest you have taken in stating so clearly the 
policy we should adopt in handling matters of this kind 

“For many years we have followed the rule that ‘the cus 
tomer is always right,’ but lately we have been getting th 
idea that business houses everywhere would soon have to 
adopt more rigid policies regarding returned merchandise, 
standing upon their rights when customers’ demands ap 


Occasionally—and we hoped 


peared plainly excessive. 
only occasionally—it would be necessary, we thought, to 
adopt a policy that might be displeasing to a customer, | 

at the same time we would build up a reputation for fair 
ht safely rely when buying out 


merchandise that it had not been worn for 


dealing, so that anyone mig 


g, 
or months by somebody else and then retu: 
reason to our store. 

“But we now realize we made a great 
of Mrs. Blank’s coat and certainly deeply 1 


piness we must have caused her by our 


»] j 
advise Mrs. Blank that we have confessed ( 
that if she will reconsider her decision to ¢ 
we will strive more than ever to give her 


service and satistaction. Yours very truly, et 


No, the customer may not always be right but wo 
unto the merchant who Dargains to sh ive a nny here 


1; 


ind there from adjustments. Theoretic 


tomer may be wrong wrong itself but if she thinl 
she’s right and you decid unst her, you’ve done you 
self quite as much damage as if she Aad been 

Moral: When the customer returns, trot out the fa 


ted calf. And do it with a smile. 




















By André Maurots 


French Essayist and Biographer. 


LL HUMAN sentiments are at one and the same 
time permanent and changing in their aspects. The per- 
manent characteristics are tied in with our instincts and 
our bodily functions. The attraction of one sex for 
another, the love of a mother for her child, existed 
already at the time of the cave man; one sees them in 
many animals; but the sentiments born of these instincts 
have transformed themselves with the centuries and have 
become at one and the same time both more delicate and 
more complex. 

Between the love marriage of modern times and the 
marriage by purchase or capture of certain primitive 
tribes the differences are prodigious. At the same time 
in more recent days, the French family has evolved quite 
rapidly. It is interesting to discover the nature and the 
causes of these transformations. 

If one would determine what has been, during the past 
three centuries, the evolution in France of family senti- 
ments, one should reread the comedies of Moliére. Be- 
tween parents and children there is, in Moliére’s writ- 
ings, a constant conflict. Hardly has a son or daughter 
chosen someone to marry but, with astonishing auto- 
maticity, the mother or father opposes the choice. 

The young people, not daring to free themselves of 
such tyrrany by open rebellion—which the manners of 
the day rendered inconceivable—foiled their parents 
through the connivance of roguish servants, often at the 
risk of placing their parents in dangerous or difficult sit- 


uations. 
Pity and tenderness are totally lacking. Paternal or 
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filial love is rarely met with in Moliére. In the Fourbd- 
ertes de Scapin as in L’Avare, in the Femmes Savantes 
as in the Malade Imaginare, the misunderstandings be- 
tween generations seem profound, and it is the elders 
who, because of their money, wield the power. 

Moreover, it is not only on the stage that fathers, 
under the ancient regime, showed themselves tyrants. 
The familial lettre de cachet (an arbitrary warrant, giv- 
ing the right to imprison without trial) was abused, and 
a father could send his son to the Bastille prison at pleas- 
ure. At the beginning of the 18th Century, the father of 
Voltaire tried to have his son thus imprisoned. 

With the “Reign of Reason” which started with the 
second half of the 18th Century, did the family relation- 
ships become more benevolent? Most assuredly. The 
influence of Rousseau made it fashionable to give atten- 
tion to the education of children. However, in the 19th 
Century, we still observe, in the novels of Balzac, sever 
ity among parents, fear and revolt among children. 
Eugénie Grandet (heroine of the novel by that name) is 
terrified by her father. 

In the Memoires de Deux Jeunes Martées, Louise de 
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Chaulieu is treated with courtesy by her father, almost 
with flirtatiousness, but in a distant manner. Further- 
more, if a father was indulgent, like Goriot (in Balzac’s 
Pére Goriot), he was ridiculed. 

Naturally, one must not take Balzac too literally. 
There existed then, of course, as in every epoch, some 
delightful families where affection rather than severity 
was the rule. But until the World War of 1914, a quite 
rigorous authority was exercised by parents among the 
French middle classes. Their daughters were much more 
strictly supervised than among the Anglo-Saxon or Ger- 
manic peoples. The marriage for money or position was 
more common than love matches; however, it should be 
noted that love was frequently born of such arranged 
marriages. 

After the War, however, France saw a sudden change. 
Observe the French family of today and compare it with 
that pictured by Moliére or Balzac. Between parents and 
children can be found, often, a true comradeship. In 
many cases, this comradeship does not exclude respect. 
But if there is conflict, the younger generation does not 
defer to parental authority as readily as it did in former 
times. 

Love matches are now more common than arranged 
marriages. Young men and women who see each other 
more freely, who swim and ski together, choose for them- 





selves, and are generally impatient with any disay 
of their choice. 
I do not say that this method is better than that 
earlier days, or that these marriages are any 
or more durable. I merely report the change 
We may now consider the causes. 
As far as young men are concerned, we notice 
all periods of war or revolution augment theit 
at the expense of the preceding generation. A boy wl 
has risked death, and who at the age of 20 has 
manded a company of soldiers, does not return to 


parental home a docile lad. Further, the industrial rev 


olution, especially ot the past 30 years, has caused 
fathers to defer to their sons, who have been better abk 


to keep up with the machine age into which they wer 


born. 

The authority of the elders has further been reduce 
by the crash of their accustomed stability \ mid 
class father formerly demanded of his son 
obedience and instant submittance,” but, in exchang 
gave him the means to start his life w 
worry; he handed down to him a fortun 
mainstay. Each generation, in those days, be 
to the following generation a stable worl 

But what does the youth of today find? V 


question be the peace of Europe, the solidit 
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cal administration, or simply the family fortune, we can 
assure our children neither certainty nor protection. Per- 
haps it is not unwholesome that they are constrained 
therefore to make their own way; but it is natural that, 
condemned to hew a road for themselves through a dan- 
gerous thicket, they also demand that liberty accompany 


the risks. 


As to the young women, they find themselves quite 
naturally emancipated by the universal turmoil. Few 
families today can have their daughters followed about 
by a governess. The War has made more numerous and 
more intimate our contacts with other lands where the 
freedom of women has always been great. The cinema, 
the translated novels, have made known in all our prov- 
inces those customs which formerly we condemned, but 
which have now come to seem natural to us. The eman- 
cipation of woman in France has been accomplished in 
fact, even if not yet in law. 

Should one rejoice or be sorrowful over these changes, 
this evolution? It is always vain to cry over spilt milk. 
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“A middleclass father for 
merly demanded of his son 
‘complete obedience’—but 
in exchange he gave him 

. a business, a mainstay.’ 
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Let us, therefore, accept what is, and strive to make the 
best of it. 

There is much good in these new customs. Because 
our young people no longer wait for a readymade future 
and a family fortune all built, they are more hardy and 
less greedy. Family relationships in the past were often 
(see Balzac and Mauriac) poisoned by the questions of 
money inheritance. These questions, in an impoverished 
world, pass to the background. Relations between broth- 
ers and sisters can’t but be improved. 

Between parents and children the barriers have fallen, 
and this permits a greater mutual confidence. We dare 
less than formerly to impose our wills and ideas on our 
children, but we make greater efforts to know theirs; 
and this attitude of modesty manifestly encourages their 
confidence. 

Between mother and daughter the relations have al- 
ways been complex. Sometimes they maintained an in- 
timacy so extreme that even after marriage, the daughter 
had to see her mother every day; sometimes, on the con- 
trary, feminine rivalry was so great as to overcome all 
tenderness between mother and daughter, differences of 
opinion separating the two generations. (I tried to de- 
pict this in my story, The Family Circle.) 

The prolonged youth of mothers of our time might 
have rendered such tragedies more frequent. It seems, 
on the contrary, that it has drawn together mothers and 
daughters who, discovering mutual tastes, become confi- 
dential friends. 

To the superficial observer the modern family seems 
more cynical and less intimately united than that of 
formerly; I should not be surprised, however, if in a 
great many cases the relationship were more tender and 
happier than ever before. 


Illustrations by 
Devitt Welsh 
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Photo (right): International News 


Television 
=How Soon? 


By Watson Davis 


Director, Science Service 


ELEVISION IS like a promising child who is being 
trained for the stage, jealously guarded by her fond par- 
ents and teachers, schooled with loving care, blossoming 
into adolescence, throwing surreptitious kisses to the 
peeking public, but not yet ready for her debut. 

This new addition to the youthful family, surnamed 
Radio, reverses (as all normal children do) that old adage 
about children being “seen but not heard.” Television is 
sometimes heard but seldom seen. In the ultrashort wave- 
length bands something that sounds like a queer kind of 
static can be heard with a radio set capable of tuning to 
that range. But it is most unsatisfactory to attempt such 
seeing through one’s ears, and those who may chance 
upon the sound of television transmission will hardly 
appreciate it. 

Among those who have the opportunity of seeing pres- 
ent-day television, and the number is very limited indeed 
even within the companies pushing forward the experi- 
mental work, there is genuine praise for the abilities of 
the growing child and rosy prediction of her future in 
the world. 

Radio has progressed mightily since the first few years 
of the 1920’s when nearly everyone was making his own 
receiving set out of 5-and-10-cent-store parts. Now there 
is no more need of building one’s own radio set than 
there is to assemble an automobile in the basement work- 
shop. Television has passed beyond the stage at which the 
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novice can hope to build his own. There was a time, 
about ten years ago, when it seemed probable that tele- 
vision would get its start through a “make-it-yourself” 
craze. But that was before streams of electrons, cathode 
rays to scientists, chased light beams off the television 
stage. That was when inventors placed their bets on the 
scanning disc for chopping up the scene to be translated 
from light into electricity, sent over wires or through 
space, and then converted back into light again. That 
was when television was mechanical and not electronic. 

Cathode rays are at the heart of television today. Their 
great superiority arrives from their independence of mov- 
ing mechanical parts and momentum in the sense that 
these terms are applied to ordinary machinery. 

Allow me to quote from a scientific description of such 
a utilization of cathode rays, which can be swept over the 
surfaces televised and the area upon which the scene is 
being re-created: 

“Indeed, so far as the receiving apparatus is concerned, 
the moving cathode beam has only to be arranged to 
impinge on a sufhiciently sensitive fluorescent screen, and 
given suitable variations in its intensity, to obtain the 
desired result. 

“The real difficulties lie in devising an efficient trans- 
mitter which, under the influence of light and shade, 
shall sufficiently vary the transmitted electric current so 
as to produce the necessary alterations in the intensity of 
the cathode beam of the receiver, and further in making 
this transmitter sufficiently rapid in its action to respond 
to the 160,000 variations per second that are necessary as 
a minimum. 

“Possibly no photoelectric phenomenon at present 
known will provide what is required in this respect, 
but should something suitable be discovered, distant elec- 


tric vision will, I think, come within the region of possi- 


bility.” 
I know that you are a bit puzzled by the rather ten- 





John L. Baird, of London, 
England, shown (left) in 
a laboratory experiment in 
television of a decade ago. 


Below: A_ special televi- 
ston camera of the British 
Broadcasting Co., London, 
which records a scene, the 
electrical equivalent of 
which is then transmitted 
by cable to the television 
transmitter, whence it 
ts broadcast to home sets. 
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tative tone of “region of possibility” and perhaps, too, you 
noted the absence of the word “television.” It must be 
confessed that this quotation ,was written 28 years ago, 
long before any really practical work, from our progressed 
viewpoint, had been done on television. Campbell Swin- 
ton, a Britisher, wrote it in a prophetic letter to the fa- 
mous science journal, Nature (June 18, 1908). 

Twenty-two years passed before Baron von Ardenne, 
in Germany, made use of cathode ray oscillograph tubes 
for the transmission and reception of images. That was 
only six years ago. 

As so often is the case, ideas, and even fairly detailed 
methods of materializing ideas, are very old before the 
invention is ready for the public. The technologic path 
is steep and stony, even after the cherished goal is in 
plain sight. 

It will surprise many to be assuréd that at the time 
Swinton wrote his letter, electric transmission of photo- 
graphs had been achieved, scientifically, and it was 
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thought that distant electric vision was an easy natural 


step in the development of the process! Even 30 years 


earlier than Swinton’s letter, Ayrton and Perry worked 
out a system of television based upon the use of a mosaic 
of minute selenium cells. This is strikingly similar in 
basic idea to one of the pickup systems used today. One 
all-important difference, however, is that the modern sys 
tem works and none of the early suggestions was practical. 

For half a century the idea of television has teased the 
minds and inventive skill of the world. Successive gen- 
erations have been “promised the novelty of seeing afar, 
wherever electricity can be the eye’s messenger. The quest 
has been lengthy but before many months have passed 
the public shall see the fruits of the thousands of experi- 
ments. 

One curious fact about television is that there are now 
actually fewer stations transmitting television programs 
in the United States than there were in 1929. But to leave 
this quite unqualified would give a decidedly wrong im- 
pression. 

Television then was mechanical and not electronic. It 
started off with a great rush of commercial enthu- 
siasm in some quarters but, after the novelty had worn 
off, the quality of the image received (compared with 
motion pictures or present-day electronic television) was 
not sufficient to enlist wide-spread acceptance. 

This matter of quality is extremely important. The 

Below: German television receiving sets reproduce the 
“news” at the instant it occurs, through this camera. 





early attempts at television were little better than the 


transmission of shadows or silhouettes. Then came 
images with real gradations of tone, but lacking in d 
equivalent to a very poor halftone of coarse screen suc 
as might appear in a struggling, badly printed 

weekly hewspaper. T his was about the acme Or ql 
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Taking Chances for Safety 


By Lee Gehlibach 
With Charles ]. McGuirk 


ARLY in May, last year, 12 other flyers bet me a 
quarter each that I would be killed within a year. 

Several even offered me odds on it. But, after all, | 
believe as firmly in my end as they do in theirs. I didn’t 
take advantage of their offers. 

Here I hasten to explain that there was nothing per- 
sonal in the bets. I haven’t a doubt but what any one 
of the 12 would be willing to lose his quarter to see me 
walking or flying around this earth next May. The bets 
were made in the course of an informal discussion follow- 
ing a regular meeting of the QB’s or Queer Birds, the 
flyers’ fraternity, concerning the relative hazards of differ- 
ent professions, especially those professions followed by 
flyers. They held that mine was the most hazardous of all. 

I am a test pilot specializing in power dives. It is a 
highly exclusive profession. There are only three of us 
in the world who follow it—Eddie Allen, Vance Breese, 
and myself. 

The profession is only six years old. It came into being 
in 1930 when the United States Navy demanded the in- 
clusion of power diving in the testing of fighting ships 
offered to it under specification contracts. The reason for 
the demand was the discovery by engineers that planes, 
proven satisfactory in the toughest static or ground tests, 
often acted differently in the air, many of them going so 
far as to crack wide open up there for no apparent reason. 

Hence, the diving test pilot. Different people describe 
his work in different ways. The technician would say 
a test pilot tests a plane in the air to see whether it lives 
up to its static tests. The realist might say he takes a 
plane up to see whether he can smash it in the air. 

If he can’t, fine! The buyers, the builders—and the 
pilot—are all glad because the job is done, proved, and 
sold. If he can—well, it means finding and correcting 
whatever faults caused the break-up so that they may be 
eradicated in the construction of a new plane. And often, 
after one of these “successes,” the pilot has no more interest 
in planes. If he is still flying, he is doing it under his own 
power and on a pair of wings that men have never yet 
been able to build in this world. 

Insurance rates on the life of a test pilot, especially 
just before he takes off on a test, sound like the interest 
on the national debt. The unwillingness of the insurance 
people thus to risk their money is caused by the high 
mortality of pilots. 

The three of us, Eddie Allen, Vance Breese, and my- 
self, remain out of the following group of diving pilots 
who have gone something like this: 

Les Tower, of Boeing, dead. 


Jimmie Co.tins, dead. 





“As I shoved myself into 
the breeze at 500 miles 
an hour, the air slapped 
me like a brick wall...” 


A Boy testing for Northrup, dead. 

Two Divine Pinots for Curtis, dead. 

Pau Hovearpt, permanently injured—fractured pelvis 
and hips—in crash. 

McAvoy, quit. 

Butt WHEATLEY, now with Consolidated which builds 
trainers and big boats and has no use for power diving. 

Ken Eset, now with Glenn Martin, which has no need 
for power diving. 

Britt Crossy, with Curtis under similar conditions. 

There seem to be only two ways out of our highly spe- 
cialized profession. But it is lucrative, always interesting, 
and sometimes hair-raising in its excitement. There 
is a terriffic “kick” in it for me. I can’t imagine finding 
anything to equal it anywhere or in anything else. 

I began testing planes back in 1979. My first job was 
for the Verville Aircraft Company of Detroit. It was a 
trimotored airplane, the second of its kind they had built. 
The test pilot on the previous one had escaped safely via 
the parachute route when the ship lost some wing fabric 
during a spin test. 

This time I put the airplane over for Department of 
Commerce approval. Flying it later, however, it gave me 
my first experience in nosing completely over on my back. 
It was at Roosevelt Field and was caused by parts coming 
loose in the brake mechanism and stopping in the wrong 
place. The brake locked. As I turned around to see how 
my passengers had fared, I saw only their feet as they 
scampered out of the cabin windows. 

In the spring of 1930,1 was trying out a new twin- 
engined Issoudun amphibian. The leading edge of the 
wings crumpled back to the front spars. The arrange- 
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ment of the cabin on this ship was 
such that it would have been dith 


“ul led } 
cult to have bailed out with a pat 


achute. Fortunately, it was pos 
sible to land it. Repairing it, the 
wings were made much stronget 

That is what testing is for, to 
find the weak spots 1n a ship so 


that they may be corrected. The 
test pilot is not the swashbuckling, 
hell-of-a-fellow that certain types 
of fiction make him. On the 
ground and in his off-hours, he 
may be anything, preferably a lit 


tle underweight, but when he 





takes a ship up, he is an earnest, 
sincere, conscientious, and very 
careful workman. 

In testing airplanes, he is trying 
out new designs and new ideas, to 
find mistakes so that they may be 
corrected and airplanes thereby 
made safer for others to fly. For 
getting the dollar values involved 

which the pilot tries to do to 
avoid buck fever—and thinking in 
human terms the test pilot IS Jug 


gling the efforts of his business 





. ‘ \ partners on his fingertips. 
\ | 
®N There is no other industry 
; \ 
‘ ine where everyone so CONSCIE ntiously 
CRN tries to turn out the st product 
‘ 3S \ +s ; d i 
Y VAY, pe ssible. W hen the test pilot con 
x \ ? siders that on h n pen Is, to 
\ x some extent, whether those others 
. \ will work and be able to eat on 
. 
. | \ > can in just 
Illustrations by the morrow, he can in : 
Clayton Knight them do no less than his best 
So there are no lengths to which 
a test pilot will not go to find any weak spots in his ship 
None will ever abandon his ship while there is theefaint 
est possible chance of landing it. A good many h 
lost their lives by waiting too long befor Lins 
in their vain efforts to save their planes. Most of them 
will play a big gamble—their necks against saving a good 


airplane or one they like. 

In 1933, I started dive testing. It was notal 
ence. For three years I had been a member of the United 
States Army’s famous First Pursuit Group at Selfrids 
Field and we did plenty of diving, not only under orders 
but for our own amusement and instruction. You can 
learn a lot about yourself, airplanes, and flying in general 
by diving a mile or two every now and then. 

The Government requires the most exacting dive tests 


for the manufacturers of new planes to prove their prod 
ucts. These dives are about two miles straight down with 


a sharp pullout at the bottom. The thing that makes these 
exciting is the fact that a bump in the air, an engineer's 
error, or a little overcontrol on the part of the pilot will 
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cause the airplane to fly to pieces as 
if dynamited—or the pilot will be 
knocked unconscious by the sudden 
yen of his blood and insides to dive 
through the floor of the cockpit. 

In these dives, the propellor blades 
are driven far beyond the speed of 
sound and set up a racket which can 
be heard ten miles away. But they 
can't be heard in the cockpit because 
the noise is directed away from the 
airplane. The speed acquired in 
¥ these dives varies from 300 to 600 
i miles an hour but, although objects 
on the ground appear to enlarge rap- 
idly, the speed makes no particular 
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impression. 

Pilots become toughened to the 
rapid change of altitude. I generally 
climb to 20,000 feet before starting a 
dive because I like a little distance 
under me in case of eventualities. 
And when starting a dive, I roll the 
ship over on her back so that I am 
flying upside down. 

All dives are started that way; if a 
dive were started from 


ma , o normal position, the pilot 
re = couldn’t aim at his ob- 
, jective. 


Strictly speaking, there 

is no such thing as a 

power dive. A dive is started with the engines running 

and they are kept running for 2,000 feet on the down- 

ward journey. By that time, the ship is falling of her 
own weight. 

Pilots also become toughened to the hard pullouts 
though I have had pilots, carrying a little extra fat around 
their midriffs, tell me that the pullout always gave them 
some discomfort. 

Durjng pullouts, there is a considerable darkening of 
vision, which makes it difficult to read the instruments. 
But this clears immediately as the pressure on the optic 
nerves is relieved. In terms of G’s (so many times the 
normal force of gravity, which hits the pilot and the air- 
plane on the pullouts), a pilot should stand up to 12 G’s 
(12 times his own weight hitting into his middle) all 
right, 12 to 14 G’s with internal injuries, but over 14 G's 
—well, over 14 G’s the brain is crushed against its cover- 
ing and the viscera are simply pulled and flattened out of 
place. 

When airplanes are torn apart in the air, the chances 
are two out of three in the pilot’s favor, the biggest haz- 
ard being the flying debris at the time of the wreck. 
When a pilot is torn apart in the air— 

All airplane accidents, military or commercial, are thor- 
oughly investigated. Thoroughly. I have known engi- 
neers to follow a plane which has broken up over two 
miles of territory, assemble the wreckage, and by the 
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postmortem to reconstruct the exact cause of the wreck. 
The pilot couldn’t help. He had failed to get out from 
under the falling motors. 

Generally, such findings as these are not made public 
but do become known in the industry which has use for 
the information. Many specific advances toward making 
airplanes safer can be directly credited to unfortunate oc- 
currences that cost airplanes and pilots. Asa result, struc- 
tural failures of approved airplanes are now almost un- 
known. 

The boys who risked their quarters on the chance that 
I would not be walking upon this earth or flying around 
it a year from last May think they have sufficient data 
for their opinions, gleaned from a few of the experiences 
I have had. 

My first dive test was with a Great Lakes dive bomber. 
It was the first ship the company had built for such work. 
To begin with, we had a lot of trouble in the dive with 
all the miscellaneous fairing and streamlining blowing off. 
Even the cover plates were lifting off the outside of the 
wheels. 

We finally developed what we called the “sledge-ham- 
mer” test. If anything looked as if it could be knocked 
off with a sledge hammer, we figured it would blow off 
in a dive. In one dive, the stick started jumping from side 
to side, battering my knees. I quickly pulled out of the 
dive, levelled out, and slowed down. Inspection showed 
a bolt missing from an aileron hinge, which allowed an 
aileron flutter to set up. Luckily, the wings and the aile- 
rons had stayed on. 

On the beginning of a dive with this ship, the seat 
came loose while I was flying upside down, leaving me 
headed right on out of the cockpit. I hauled back on the 
stick, whipping the airplane around in a tight half-loop. 
The seat and I slammed down to the bottom of the cock- 
pit with a jolt that must have been felt by my ancestors 
several generations back. 

On another pullout from a dive, I heard a loud report, 
looked up, and saw that most of the fabric had left the 
upper wing and the sun was shining between the bare 
wing ribs and spars. It seemed logical to me that with a 
perfectly good lower wing left, since the job could be 
handled in the air with the power on, it should be possi- 
ble to land it. : 


é LIGHTENED the load by dropping 1,000 pounds of 
ballast into the river and then flew around a while, burn- 
ing up some of the gasoline load. This situation was a 
bit trying for those watching the demonstration from the 
ground. They were wondering whether a parachute 
jump or a crash was next. However, I had nothing to 
worry about. I had a good parachute and the airplane 
didn’t belong to me anyhow. 

Now, I don’t enjoy parachute jumps, so I tried to land 
—bringing the ship in fast. When it started to go out 
of control, I set it on the two wheels. It bounced like a 
cork but finally settled down, as it should, on three points. 
I had evaded the embarrassment of a parachute jump and 
the company still had an airplane left to sell. 
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In May, 1935, I automatically joined the Caterpillar 
Club, made up exclusively of pilots who have been com- 
pelled to “bail out” of wrecked ships. I was running tests 
on a new plane which, when fully loaded, ran to about 
five tons gross weight to manoeuver through the air. All 
tests were going well and I had no reason to expect any 
difficulties. But, pulling out of a dive at 8,000 feet alti- 
tude, I was watching the accelerometer when | heard a 
loud explosion. It was immediately followed by a shower 
of wing parts coming through the windshield. 

Looking out, I saw that my airplane was short a set of 
wings and the bare fuselage was returning to Mother 
Earth rapidly. 

As I shoved myself into the breeze at 500 miles an hour, 
the air slapped me like a brick wall, spinning me end over 
end so fast I couldn’t see as I went around. I had to wait 
till I slowed down before I opened the ’chute. If I had 
opened it at that speed, the jolt would have torn both the 
‘chute and me apart. I had about 500 feet left when I did 
open it. Small parts of the wings were floating around me. 
The ‘chute caught in some slender saplings which bent 
over until I hung calmly, my feet dangling about six 
inches from the ground. 

Extricating myself, I telephoned the company where to 
find their thoroughly scattered airplane and then reported 
to the doctor who took a dozen stitches to sew my head 
back together. 

Jimmie Collins had been killed just two months before 
in a Grumman pursuit ship and I was to finish the tests 
with another ship of the same model that had been built 
when his was wrecked. I appeared for the test with a beau- 
tiful pair of black eyes and thoroughly plastered with 
bandages two days after my own crash. The company 
and officials insisted on another medical examination be- 
fore they would allow me to make the test. 

This was a “hot spot” to be in. Nobody ever found out 
what really had happened to Jimmie Collins and flyers 
believe that a ship which has to be jumped or breaks up 
a pilot is likely to furnish more grief. But, if there is such 
a thing as a jinx, the only way I know to break it is to 
buck it. 

The first and second day’s diving went like clockwork. 
On that second day, the airplane proved it could be dived 
all day and like it. For the final demonstration flights, 
too, everything continued smooth and easy in both man 
oeuvers and dives. There were only two ten-turn spins, 
one to the right and one to the left, remaining to do. 
And then my luck deserted the ship. 

After completing ten turns the airplane simply would 
not recover from a spin. Since I had started from an allti- 
tude of 12,500 feet, I had plenty of time to try all the tricks 
in the books, including standing up in the cockpit and 
leaning as far forward as possible. Sometimes this change 
in air pressure and balance helps in such cases. But it 
didn’t in this one. 

I leaped clear at 2,000 feet, hating to leave an airplane 
I had so much enjoyed flying. As I fell tumbling end 
over end in the air, I could see the ground coming up to 
meet me and the airplane still spinning practically directly 


over my head. I waited as long as I could, hoping that 
the wind or something would make our paths diverge. 
But we stayed right along in line and at 400 feet it was 
necessary to take the chance. I pulled the rip-cord and 
watched the airplane go by a few feet away to smash 
into a tree while I sat down easily enough on some freshly 
ploughed ground. 

The whole procedure was recorded by movie cameras 
with special telescopic lens and the next morning there 
was a “premier” showing to a packed house. But it is 
my impression that such jobs as these are easier to do than 
to watch. Doing, you are too busy with your “homework” 


to worry about it. And afterwards it’s too late. 


Tit final little cock-eyed, ten-turn spin hung 
another caterpillar on my lapel and, while I don’t crave 
many of them, I will soon be in a position to collect more, 
if Fate insists. 

I am under contract for more tests and plan to enter 
several races. The boys who gambled three dollars against 
my chances of survival figure that anything can happen in 
these dives and races. I agree with them, but I don’t be 
lieve it will happen to me. 

If I did, I suppose I would stay out of the air, hunt me 
up a horse and buggy and get a ground job around an 
airport or an airplane factory. I could. I’m a graduate en 
gineer with a flair for designing and there are plenty of 
things I can do. 

But I'd rather dive. I like to hear the air whistling 
through the struts and watch the miles click by on the 
accelerator, 100 — 200 400 550 600 an 
hour and the air leaping up to sock me 
if anything should happen. It’s a thrill, the 
greatest in the world. 

And I believe I'll win that three dollars. 

You see if I don’t. 


Or— 
You see. if I don’t. 


we 
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Crying is Futile 


Bic many desirable ends men seek, Peace has a ten- 
dency to arouse emotion at the very moment when reason 
should rule. Sentiment dashes at the windmills in blind 
fury and, when it perceives it has accomplished little, 
often curdles into cynicism. 

That is not the Rotary way. If the suggestion of the 
Board of Directors of Rotary International is universally 
adopted, some 4,000 groups of businessmen around this 
planet will be devoting the hour of their meeting nearest 
February 23, Rotary’s birthday, to a realistic considera- 
tion of the ways they can aid in advancing goodwill. 
Businessmen have a great, common stake in peace, as 
Sir Arthur Salter’s article (page 8) points out. In direct 
proportion to their consciousness of it and of the oppor- 
tunities open to them to safeguard it, their effectiveness 
will grow. 

War is a disease of civilization. Crying won't cure it; 


but sober reason and patient effort can. 


Footnoting Maurois 


IL THE reader who is to be among those who will 
throng the Old World next Summer, André Maurois’ 
discussion of The Enduring French Family, elsewhere 
in this issue, will be of particularized interest. The title 
of that article is well chosen, as anyone who has had the 
good fortune of living among the French will agree. Not 
even modern, urban living has uprooted the simple but 
wholesome amenities of old-fashioned family life in 
French cities. 

When efforts were made to start a Rotary Club in 
Paris, a few years ago, they were for a time slowed down 
by an unexplained and puzzling factor. 

“Why?” inquired a Rotarian from another land, who 
was keenly interested in the work. “Every man with 
whom I have talked is sympathetic to the idea of a Rotary 
Club. The International Service angle of Rotary has a 
special appeal. But still actual organization seems to 


come slowly.” 
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Tre Objects of Rotary are to encourage and foster 
the ideal of service as a basis of worthy enterprise and 
in particular, to encourage and foster: 


(1) The development of acquaintance as an oppor 
tunity for service. 


(2) High ethical standards in business and professions 
the recognition of the worthiness of all useful occupa 
tions, and the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupa 
tion as an opportunity to serve society. 


(3) The application of the ideal of service by every 
Rotarian to his personal, business, and community life. 


(4) The advancement of international understanding, 
goodwill, and peace through a world fellowship of busi- 
ness and professional men united in the ideal of service 


Editorial Comment 


The answer, given by a friend who had lived long in 
France, was unexpected. 

“Don’t you know,” he said, “that the French business- 
man likes to take his noon lunch at home with his fam- 
ily? He is reluctant to vary from that practice, even for 
one day of the week.” 

But the Rotary idea did take hold, dining habits were 
modified, a Club was organized, and any Rotarian in 
Paris on a Wednesday who fails to visit it misses an op- 
portunity of enjoying fine fellowship. And that applies 
with equal force throughout the three Rotary Districts in 
France which, in a special sense, are hosts to the great 
Convention to be held at Nice, on the Riviera, June 6-11. 

But French hospitality, distilled though it is from inti- 
mate family loyalties, is not unique in its warmth and 
sincerity. Peregrinating Rotarians and their families will 
find it richly infused in Rotary Clubs from Norway in 
the north to the Near East and Egypt in the south. 

It is of the abiding purpose of Rotary Conventions that 
those attending should, in addition to availing themselves 
of obvious opportunities for acquaintance offered by the 
reunion itself, cultivate fellowship by travel. Wherever 
there is a cogged wheel, there the Rotary visitor will find 
a warm and an intimate welcome. 

“My Rotary button,” recently remarked an American 
Rotarian home from a European trip, “opened the door 
of more homes than a briefcase full of letters of intro- 
duction from government officials and big businessmen. 
Rotary international is a revelation.” 


Rotary Appraisal 


; MEN, neither of them Rotarians, have ex- 
pressed themselves on Rotary in words which hold a note 
of encouragement for the hard-working member who, 
perchance, may sometime wonder whether the game is 
worth the candle. 

David Lawrence, news commentator, editor, erstwhile 
contributor to this publication, recently toured 40 of the 
48 States that compose the United States, with his repor- 
torial eye cocked for “copy.” Deep down in his article, / 
Saw America, which you may read for yourself in the 
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December fifth, 1936, issue of the Saturday Evening Post, 
he said: 

“I am more and more impressed with the work the 
service clubs are doing in the United States. It used 
to be the fashion among the intellectual snobs of our day 
to deride these service clubs. Indeed the word ‘Rotarian’ 
came into the vocabulary of the parlor ‘pink’ as a term 
that cynically described conservatism in America. 

“I find in them the best instruments for the develop- 
ment of an awakened social responsibility that we have 
ever devised. . . . More than to any other influence, I 
believe the growth of community life in America recently 
along better lines can be attributed to the quiet and un- 
obtrusive zeal of America’s service clubs.” 

And now Sinclair Lewis. His place in the literary 
world is attested by Nobel recognition, not to mention 
Main Street or Babbitt. Sometime ago he declared: 

“I have been accused of saying nasty things about the 
Rotarians, but I assert that the growth of Rotary in Great 
Britain, where it already has hundreds of chapters (i.e., 
Clubs), is more important for world tranquillity than all 
the campaigns of the reformers put together.” 


Sing, Men, Sing! 


a singing at Rotary Club meetings is almost 
as old as Rotary itself. The custom started in the Chicago 
Rotary Club, “Old No. 1,” and quickly spread around 
the globe—apparently winning its way on its merit. Not 
al! Clubs, but most, now regard it as a part of their reg- 
ular programs. 

But why do Rotarians sing? Certainly not to show off. 
Few musical critics ever grew ecstatic over the singing 
of any Rotary Club. But as Sigmund Spaeth, who 
recently in these columns made a good case for the propo- 
sition that Jt Isn’t Sissy to Like Music, puts it: Men really 
like to sing. 

Psychologists probably can spin many words on that 
theme. They can explain how men singing together 
release tensions and quickly sense a group consciousness. 
Poets exclaim that music will “wash away the dust of 
everyday life.” Doctors have been known to prescribe 
it as an aid to digestion. 

So, why not—Sing! 


Set the Stage 


A SKILLFUL orator recently spoke before two 
Rotary Clubs. He delivered the same speech at each. By 
his own admission he put his best into each effort. The 
Clubs were, so far as he could ascertain, comparable in 
size and type of membership. Yet the address “went over 
big” the first time but was “a flop” the second. 

Why? The only explanation the speaker could give 
was that his first appearance had been preceded by a 
felicitous, sincere introduction. The stage, metaphor- 
ically speaking, had been set. The audience was attuned 


—and responded. But there was no “build-up” at the 
second engagement. An indifferent air of “you show 
us” was evident in the manner and words of the presid 
ing officer and of course was instantly communicated 
to the audience. Despite his best effort, the speaker 
couldn’t warm up his listeners to himself or his message. 

“Why,” he ruefully commented to the writer of these 
lines, “does a chairman take the attitude that because a 
man has had his name in headlines a few times he has 
ceased to be a person? Why, if he wants a speaker to 
make his program a success, doesn’t he help by a briet 
but friendly introduction?” 

Strickland Gillilan, an experienced lecturer, would go 
further. In Program he suggests that the time to begin 
to set the stage is the moment the speaker arrives in town. 

“Meet him at the train if possible,” he urges. “Being 
treated like a real human will bewilder him some at first, 
but he will quickly grow used to it and thrive under it 
Take him to his hotel. On the way you can ascertain 
from him his preference about a number of things, such 
as stage arrangements, etc. And don’t (if he requests a 
glass of water on the lectern or table) ask him if he 
wants it ‘to drink.’ A committeeman once astounded me 
by making that query and I astounded him by telling 
him: ‘No, I make a high dive in the second act 

The temptation always runs strong to take the guest 
for a tour of local parks and residence districts. That 
should be quelled imstanter. Most speakers like to have 
an hour or two, at least, alone before they go on the 
platform. If, perchance, a motor trip is in order it usu 
ally is most appropriate after the program. Guest speak 
ers appreciate courtesies. They mellow unde: hospit lity. 
But they do like to have social invitations so offered that 
they may decline without being regarded as lacking in 
civility, cordiality, or appreciation. 

In case of doubt, the safe rule always IS: pul yourss lf 


in the other fellow’s place. 


Five Important Minutes 


ODxc: THERE was a man, reports The Hud, 


publication of the Rotary Club of Spokane, Washington, 
who each night before retiring, spent about five minutes 
thinking back over the events of the day just closed. Th 
object of this, he said, was to consider calmly his condu 
during the day. 

“Have I been unreasonable with this employee?” he 
would reflect. “Have I been discourteous with that 
party? Have I made any promises I have failed to keep? 
Should I have done this, or not have done that? Would 
I make the same decisions if I had it to do over again?” 

The benefits (not the least of whi h was sound slec P), 
were so great that nothing could induce him to discon 
tinue the practice. . . . Yet it took only five minutes to 
parade the day before his mind’s eye—then to forget it. 
That man is dead now, states the Hud, but not once in 
many years did those who knew him hear anybody say 


anything but good of him. 




















By Louis Golding 


English Author, Poet, and Traveller 


HIS is the time of the year when readers will 
neither willingly read nor listen to the eloquence of 
other people on the subject of travelling. They will reach 
for their own camera, their own walking-stick. They 
will adjust around their shoulders the straps of their own 
rucksacks. Or, if they are another sort of traveller, they 
will get a gold-haired secretary to book a seat for them 
on a streamlined train that is to transport them to a 
gilded bathing-booth in a seaside resort. Or they will 
wire to the skipper at Monte Carlo to have their yacht 
ready for them. 

But it is not for them, this second and less blissful sort 
of traveller, that I weave these memories. What will it 
mean to them if I recall my voyage among the Aeolian 
Islands on an Italian cattleship? Or that superb day’s 
tramping, 15 hours of it, from the Greek coast to the 
mountain citadel of Andrifsaena, in the heart of the 
Peloponnesus? 

It is for the others, the tramps, the steerage voyagers 
that, sitting on the beach of this remote Baltic village, I 
am emboldened to be narrative, to be retrospective, to 
be superlative. I have my back against a purple pine 
tree and against ten years of solid, and liquid, travelling. 
I look forward toward I know not how many more 
days or years of travelling, and on a sea I have not yet 
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Lovely Places 


I Remember 


Photos: (left to right) Key- 

stone: (2); Gilletta-Nice; 
Publishers’ Photo Serv- 
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A quiet pastoral 
in southern France . . 
The magnificent Mont Saint 
Michel, in the English Channel; 
mainland at low tide, island at high 

. Sunset on the Mediterranean at Nice, 
France, the site of Rotary’s 1937 Convention. 


explored. Before the lands and seas, the days and years, 
mingle into each other, I would seek out those cities or 
landscapes which most dominate that decade. Or rather, 
as I lean back indolently against my pine tree, I would 
bid them come and seek me out. 

The most glorious landscapes I have ever seen? It is 
difficult to set up against each other the grandeur of 
Gavarnie in the Pyrenees and the hemmed-in sweetness 
of the glades in the Zillerthal in Tyrol, or the level sa- 
vannas of Texas, or the misty Grampian moorlands. But 
I propose only to tell of those places or moments which 
most promptly possess my mind when I think back along 
those years. Then my most glorious landscapes are: 
Delphi, in Greece, under the cleft of the Golden Rocks, 
where you look down upon acres and acres of scarlet 


ee 
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anemones, into a silver smother of olive groves and down 
at length to the blue rapier of the Gulf of Corinth, where 
the port of Itea blazes on its hilt. 

And alongside of Delphi, I remember the thousand- 
times hymned landscape that opens out to you from the 
Mount of Olives, the domes and towers of the Holy City 
swaying slightly as if they were vapors, and the thread 
of Jordan embosomed in its pink oleanders and the whole 
crust of the earth crashing down disastrously to the deep 
sunken trench of the Dead Sea, and beyond, the moun- 
tains of Moab and Gilead, carved out of one vast ame 
thyst. 

And suddenly, irrelevantly, I find myself transported 
to a landscape as unlike Delphi or the desert of Jericho 
as any that exists on this globe. It is the very cogency of 
the contrast that carries me there, to Lincolnshire, to a 
land soaked in the smell of waters. Not far off is the sea, 
and the brine is borne on the slow east wind to mingle 
with the lush smell of many rivers and quiet pools ringed 
by hawthorn. Beneath every willow a fisherman sits, his 
basket beside him and a battered green hat on his head. 
It is easy to fancy that each fisherman is the same 



















as the last, his reflection cast by some strange 
mirage of waters under every willow. Some- 
times a rod is lifted deftly and the 
floundering shimmer of silver breaks 
the trance of sleep. 

And the willows sway 
sleepily and the clouds 
are too lazy to move, 
and the yellow- 


An intrepid 
photo enthusiast 
descends into the very 
crater of Vesuvius, at Naples, 
Italy, a short trip from Nice. ... 
Accessible only by rope pulley and basket 


is this old monastery of Meteora, Greece. 


hammer, finding it as vain to ask for a little 


as for no cheese, twitters into silence. Only the water 


wagtails flicker by the reeds, like a restless thought on the 
fringes of a dream. 

Let me dream in Lincolashire no more. Enough 
landscapes; let us to cities now. Which of the great cities 


have I found most beautiful ? 

I recall chiefly, not the difficult and subtk 
Rome, not the obvious beauty of Venice which hurls 
at you like a scented fountain or a shower of petals | 


shaken cherry-blossom. 


i NOW recall New York, climbing hand over fist 

the skies, and a certain apocalyptic moment in Sixth Ave 
nue. Immediately above me crashed the trains of th 
elevated railway. Beyond them soared the princely build 
ings of Fifth Avenue, of which you saw only th 
walls, free from any sort of architectural affectation, as 
simple and severe as a mountain or a problem in math¢ 
matics. Higher still the antennae of the wireless station 
on Seventh Avenue probed the morning air. Highest of 
all two searchlights converged on a spot high in the 
heavens where an airplane moved between two sliding 
panels of light. 

I recall Berlin in Summer, not the Berlin of Unte) 
Linden and the Hofkirche, which like a gilded and 
frozen Palais de Danse; not the Berlin of the frozen 
vanity of the Siegesallee—but a city of mysterious 
canals and odd hidden harbors where deep barges un 
load odorous heaps of hay, of lime tree malls murmurot 


with bees, of boulevards muted with g1 


But if Iam to recall « 1t1es, let them be rather the smaller 
the shyer places, not these caravansaries which are all th 
world’s possession. Do I know any place on earth 


grander than Castrogiovanni, exalted upon il 
bleak hill above the he it of S cily } 


gaze trom its ramparts upon a vast 


§ | 
inverted lily, an 


Wave 
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scape flows on to the peacock waters of the African sea. 

And as I sit here dreaming, old Ulm comes back to 
me with its tall dark tower and hurrying streams, and 
the stained glass in its churches, which seems to give off 
a steam, as if it were molten. And Verona, where the 
twilight has a purple quality unknown elsewhere, and 
in the dark places of the galleria, the whispering lovers 
find it too lovely and too silly to be alive. 

And there is Segesta, which is no city at all. I mean 
that lovely temple over in northwestern Sicily. (You 
can’t get free from Sicily once you’ve gone wandering 
there. It’s like a ghost at your heels, a ghost made up 
out of flame and the smell of harsh wild flowers, asph 
del and comfrey and borage.) The temple of Segesta 
thrusts itself into the heart of the white hills as 1 
make itself more a spectacle than a shrine. Far off bx 
tween the narrow rift of the hills gleams the blue ba) 
of Castellamane. In this place your mind is not dis 
tracted even by goatherds nor the silken amber-eyed 
goats who wander casually into temples elsewhere, t 
re-create the old poet, Theocritus, with a piping on a fig 
tree flute and a sleepy clangor of bells. 

Your images in Segesta are older than Theocritus. On 


Old violinmaker of Mit- the banks of the River © 


tenwald, Germany. = mesus at the hill’s foot, \ 
A Hungarian Rebecca at see the Sicilian-Greek 
a rustic well.... Castle ens gathering violets and wa 


Chillon, Lake Geneva,  tercresses and filling bask 
near Montreux, host hide shore of Diana. He 
. altars ) alla. _ 

city to Rotary Interna- ; | 
tional’s 1937 Assembly at your side her brow was gar 
landed with leaves. This wa) 
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A favorite recreation for visitors to beautiful Bavaria—k 
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—Keycling through the Alps in the vicinity of Garmisch. 
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e beasts ascended to sacrifice. Beyond the booming of 
es and the chatter of grasshoppers rises the lowing of 


fhe consecrated kine. . 


I recall also a certain landscape, in Germany this time, 
which the point upon which my imagination fastens is 


Bot the beauty of the place. I was away among those 


trangely twisted mountains that fringe the River Elbe 

the direction of Czechoslovakia. I was climbing a 
ark portentous ravine in a snow blizzard. There was 
wailing about my ears as if the world were resolved 
to chaos again and the titans had at length over- 
helmed the gods. The sky throbbed with a lurid, a 
ulphurous, a really unpleasant light. When I crested 
at last lost mountain, it seemed as if I were about the 


Pnly creature left in the solar system, except, perhaps, 


1 a few Eskimos in Bafhn’s Land. Then my eye sud- 
enly caught sight of a notice-board, stuck into a cleft in 
re rock: “Citizens, Beware! The Danger is Greater 
van the Romance. Picture Postcards and Sausages are 
n Sale in the Hut ten minutes further on!” 

Where to end? Shall I end in the portal of that little 
h-Century chapel near Assisi, contemplating a poster 
at someone had lately nailed to the door: “American 


anguage Spoken Here”? Or 4 picturesque burgher 
4 J¢ 


ating a dish of couscous with — of Engelberg, Switzer- 
Moorish sheik in Marakesh, —/and. .. . Rome’s famous 
ttended by Negresses, who Appian Way, which once 
tand outlined against the echoed to the tread of 


= Caesar’s legions. ... <5 St. 
owy splendor of the Atlas ronald ye Orlberg 
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ountains? No, let me end in the glorious Tyrol. 
Mayrhofen in Tyrol, 
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among the patterned meadows, and those wooden 
houses which are as gay with frescoes as any mediaeval 
missal with gold and scarlet illumination. 

The grasses there are greener than elsewhere upon 
earth, and the Summer crocuses, the pansies, all the 
meadow flowers, have the radiance of gems. About 
Mayrhofen stretch dark pine woods as if to encompass 
the devotions of all earth’s wandering spirits. Beyond 
the foothills the colored rocks climb upward to the 
crooked line of sky. 

At the central point of mid-Summer, the whole world 
seems to have been hurled upon a vast pyre and to be go- 
ing up ina green smoke. The very air seems to be inter- 
fused with a golden greenness, so that you have but to 
close your hands tight on it to reduce it to a green gold- 
dust within your palms. 

A man must be strong in that enchantment. He feels 
that it may enslave him like Circe. If you give him but 
half a chance, you'll find him snuffing among the roots 
for golden acorns. And in very truth, Circe herself, in 
the guise of an apple-cheeked peasant maiden, might at 
any moment emerge from among the tree trunks. She 
is attended by music. 

There is no gainsaying the music of zithers heard sud- 
denly among Tyrolese pines. 

You find yourself in a clearing in the wood. A great 
blare of brass instruments overwhelms the zithers and 
your own ears. A superbly costumed peasant orchestra 
stands like stout pillars of flame in the crystal air. 

The feathers that curve upward from their broad 
black hats seem like a smoke from their burning. Their 
richly worked belts twinkle below massive chests, each 
beles tricked out with its owner’s name—Fleischhauer, 
Schranz, Feichlinger. In a further clearing they have 
set up a circular stage for the schuh-plattlers. Do you 
see them defiling through the wood there? Soon the 
most virile and joyous of the world’s dances begins. The 
glowing of bare knees, the unrolling of red and white 
banners. 

Then the loud swift slapping of strong hands upon 
knees and soles of boots, a rattle like musketry upon the 
boards, a yodelling, a shining of eyes, a throwing back 
of hair. . 

Oh, those were good days in Mayrhofen long ago . . . 
but it is a strange thing, but it is an odd thing how, 
after all my wanderings, my mind comes back again to 
Lincolnshire, to a land soaked in the smell of waters. 
And beneath every willow there a fisherman sits, a bat- 
tered green hat upon his head. “A little bit of bread and 
no cheese!” cry the yellowhammers petulantly. But no 
one takes any notice of them. 

And the water-wagtails flicker by the reeds, like a rest- 
less thought on the fringes of a dream. An odd thing, to 
keep going back like that to Lincolnshire. But it is so 
quiet. It is so green. 

Typical Swedish home, in the open-air museum at Stock- 
holm. ... The 1000-year-old patrician city of Dubrovnik, 
port of Yugoslavia. ... A caravan on the shores of the 
Dead Sea, Palestine. ... Midnightinthe Northland Fiords. 
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| men pictured on this page have maintained perfect Rotary attendance records 
for the number of years indicated after their names.—None less than 12 years! 
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land, Miss. (24) Alvah L. Peters, certified pul 

(2) John G. Whittier, sash, doors, and millwork 6 yrs.—both of ( mbus, Ohio 
distributing, 12 yrs.; (3) John S. Schwinn, men's ) Ralph Tall motion picture theatres 
clothing retailing, 12 yrs.; (4) John V. Green, yrs.; (26) Frank C. Reisling, dentistry 
brush ferrules manufacturing, 12 yrs.—all of New (27 Wi H I ey, gas service 
ark, Nj. ( Monloe Engle wholesale pa] 

(5) George J. Fix, transmission machinery, Jol W. R rehitecture, 1 S 
tributing and retail, 12 yrs.; (6) H. Fletcher Pulsa, Ok = 
Yeargan, stationery and oftice equipment retail \ W B. Fols new spapt 
24 yrs.; (7) Walter M. Clower, electric const wd WEN ase? Jac I mm, Men Ss turns 
tion, 16 yrs.—all of Dallas, Tex. ‘: : th fa no aa \rk 

(8) John H. McCarthy, sheet metal, 13 yrs ns. Ny = Mi, wat et 
(9) Lawrence M. Eschbach, laundry, 13 s me: <5 + oe Neate P : " p> 
(10) Don U. Hartman, power company, 12 yrs ( ¢ F a hehe we Cie ‘Te ' 
all of Vincennes, Ind. ( { } hs # ; es ‘se = 

(11) Diego A. Hinojosa, customs brokerage, C:., " ( “igeg I “ E + hg @ 
yrs., Tampico, Mex.; (12) R. S. Mazal, opti El P Wag es HW 
goods distributing, 12 yrs.; Mexico City, Mex ie. : al MO a ae ake 

(13) H. T. Alsop, lumber, 14 yrs.; (14) O. ¢ (38) Stanley | b Seattle 
Heilman, education—business college, 12. yrs.; Wa 
(15) W. B. Shotwell, florist retailing, 15 s Frank W. Ho __ 
(16) J. F. McKone, wholesale cigars and tol a Gas P ; rT W ( lee 
14 yrs.; (17) A. J. Danstrom, wholesale rm > Sh wees. Nowe | " 
13 yrs.—all of Fargo, N. D. ( iiosihe’. Metieieadh:. rita ‘, 

(18) George B. Knowles, sewer contractor, 13 rec Tex.; (4 Ed. Brouillard gs ret 
yrs.; (19) Charles A. Fischer, honorary member, 1¢ s., Charles Cit la 43) J A. Radk 
20 yrs.; (20) Fred J. Chamberlain, scales, trucks, newspaper publisl 13 yrs., Gloucester, Mass 
valves manufacturing, 17 yrs.; (21) G. W. Kalat, (44) Be F. Thorpe, orange grower, 18 rs 
groceries retailing, 16 yrs.; (22) Thomas Crabtree, Covina, Calif.; (45) C. Grattan Price, fire insur 
past service, 19 yrs.—all of Worcester, Mass ance, 15 yrs., Harrisonburg, Va 
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By Frank W. Brock 


| 1E SUCCESS of the bootlegger dur- 


ing prohibition in the United States has 
encouraged others of the breed to devote 
their talents to similar operations in other 
departments of industry. Once he has 
gained a foothold, it is almost impossible 
to dislodge him—and it will certainly 
never be accomplished by imposing) the 
occasional slaps on the wrist which the 
law pets him with today. Petty fines 
are hgured as part of his business over 
head. 

It you believe that liquor bootlegging 
has been hampered since repeal, read the 
report of Luther Gulick, director of the 
Institute of Public Administration. It is 
“as highly organized since repeal as it 
was during prohibition” with an annual 
output of 40 million gallons of illicit 
liquor. 

Bootlegging, as it exists today, may be 
loosely defined as the production and sale 
of spurious merchandise under counter- 
feit labels. 
individual who utilizes the family bath 
tub to mix the ingredients of an imita- 
tion of a widely used woman’s remedy 
to the organized gang who, with their 
own equipment, cover every detail from 


In scope it ranges from the 


the printing of literature and boxes to 
the manufacture and distribution of their 
product. Such an organization requires 
a photoengraving plant for making the 
necessary cuts for labels, packages, etc., 
printing machinery, tablet-making or 
other apparatus, and skilled men in each 
department to operate the plant. 

The small bootlegger who is willing to 
take a chance can always find a printer 
willing to print a thousand labels and 
circulars. What few chemicals he uses, 
if any, are not hard to obtain and this 
equipment together with a gross or so of 
second-hand bottles enables him to begin 
operations. 

In May, 1936, the New York Police 
Department received information to the 
effect that a gang of bootlegger-counter- 
feiters was being organized to manu- 
facture and market an imitation of a 
widely advertised pharmaceutical prepa- 
ration. 

Such information, when it is au- 
thentic, means a long, tedious period of 
watchful waiting and undercover work 
for the men assigned to the case. They 
must first identify the different members 
of the crew, locate the place of manu- 
facture, “tail” various individuals, deter- 
mine the source of materials, follow the 
many operations of production, and then, 
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| Now, erchandise Bootleggers! 


Sixth of a series on 
“Business Minding Its 
Business’’—on a 
problem of growing 
concern, especially 
in North America. 


Above: a “laboratory” 

in a barn. Here well- 

known medicines were 

counterfeited. Right: 

inspectors searching for 

fake merchandise. 

. 

before any of the product has been 
shipped, complete their case by contact- 
ing the bootleggers as prospective buyers 
and making arrangements for purchasing 
some of the product. In this instance, 
the detectives who made the contact 
created such a good impression that they 
were offered a partnership in the enter- 
prise for $25,000. 

The raid on a certain “sales company,” 
on Horatio Street, led by Detective Wil- 
liam A. Kleber, did not take place until 
the following November, but it netted 13 
barrels of chemicals, one truck load of 
machinery, another of finished merchan- 
dise, labels, containers, and other printed 
matter, all of which represented an in- 
vestment of several thousand dollars and 
much labor on the part of the bootleggers. 
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The offense, under New York law, is a 
misdemeanor, punishable by a $500 fine, 
4 year in prison, or both: a wholly in- 
adequate penalty for these manufacturers 
of potential death. 

A survey conducted by a group of man 
ufacturers of hair tonics covered 7,306 
barber shops in New York and disclosed 
that 65 percent, or 4,723 shops, were 
stocked with spurious 


products mias- 


mr 


querading under the names of nationally 
known manufacturers. A private mu- 
seum of another manufacturer of a pop- 
ular drug contains some 600 imitations of 
his product. 

But bootlegging is not confined to 
pharmaceutical preparations by any 
means; almost any product which enjoys 
a wide sale is a fair target. In one New 
York case which involved 25 defendants, 
the evidence indicated that the boot- 
leggers had manufactured more than five 
and a half million “Alemite” fittings for 
automobiles and had sold most of them. 
They were convicted. 

One of the most daring and widespread 


“The price-cutting evil is respon- 
sible for much of the bootlegging.” 


bootlegging operations against which ac- 
tion has been taken during the past year 
is that of one group who manufactured 
and distributed thousands of radio sets. 
The original head of this outht was the 
former proprietor of a chain of radio 
stores, now bankrupt. 

During the depression several impor- 
manufacturers went to the 


When 


assumed 


tant radio 
wall and ceased manufacturing. 
the receivers in bankruptcy 
charge of the remaining assets they dis- 
posed of the partly assembled sets which 
were still on hand. The cabinets, name 
plates or escutcheons, and various other 
parts were sold to anyone who wanted 
to buy them. 

material fell into the 


hands of men who proceeded to use it in 


Some otf this 


the manufacture of radio sets which bore 
the name of the bankrupt manufacturer. 
The receiver in bankrt ptcy took no ac 
tion against them. He was not concerned 
in conserving the good name of the 
bankrupt and he probably 
felt that he had no author- 
ity to use the money in his 
possession tor that particu 
lat purpose, 

Business was good tor 
the bootleggers and, when 
the original parts and 
nameplates were exhausted, 
they ordered more from 
trade sources and continued 
to make and market sets 
bearing the name of the 
bankrupt company. The 
sets the} made came to be 
unlike anything the origi- 
nal company had ever pro- 
duced, vet how they sold! 
The public was blinded by 


the muchlower prices asked. 













Growing bolder, the bootleg 


began to appropriate or imitat 
names, trademarks, and firm nan 
existing manutacturers and _ set 
ing the name “Victor | 
“Marestu 


‘ . 
were treely ofiered 


“Edison International,” 
oe 

national 

other sets and appliances the bootlegs 

used the names “Marconi,” “I 

“Bell,” 


imitation of GE) and oth 


“Bronswick,” “RCA,” 





and combinations of ¢t 






tended to delude the purchas 


EF. AMINATION of many 
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sets indicated not only the use o 


material in their constructiotr 
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to be known, gathered by junkmen from 
various sources. After the original trim 


mings are removed, the hats are cleaned 


but not disinfected—turned inside out, 


reblocked, retrimmed, and then sold as 
new. 

The utterly decrepit items salvaged 
by the “junkies” which no amount of 
renovating will restore are re-dyed and 
transformed into women’s hats or boys’ 
caps. The women’s hats frequently have 
borne the label of the Millinery Stabiliza- 
tion Commission, which had been formed 
to combat and to prevent just such dis- 


honest practices! 


Dec IND-HAND watches are refur- 
bished, recased, and sold as new. Dials 
bearing famous names are mounted on 
foreign or old domestic movements and 
the whole is sold as a new American 
product. Thus a cheap imported move- 
ment hiding behind a dial bearing a well- 
known name is foisted on an ignorant or 
careless purchaser. 

One plant alone is known to have 
produced more than 2,000,000 of these 
dials before its operators were caught. 

The adoption of sealed cans for motor 
oils was made as a defense against the 
bootlegger but thus far it has been im- 
possible to stamp out entirely the boot- 
legging of gasoline. Low-grade gas, or 
gasoline “cut” with kerosene, distillate, or 
other adulterants, still finds a market. 
Generally delivered at night and colored 
to match the gasoline usually dispensed 
from branded pumps, it enables the price 
cutter to compete with his more legiti- 
mate neighbor in gasoline price wars and 


still realize a sizeable profit. 


Photo: Empire Picture Service. 








The fight against bootlegging is along 
a wide front, but, because manufacturers 
are afraid that knowledge of the practice 
would undermine the public’s confidence 
in their trademarks, the public hears lit- 
tle about it. When newspaper accounts 
of raids on bootlegger establishments are 
published the name of the product is not 
mentioned lest the sale of the product 
suffer a serious drop. 

No one wants to run the risk of get- 
ting a tablet made of milk of magnesia 
or chalk under an aspirin label. 

The price-cutting evil is responsible for 
much of the bootlegging. Many manu- 
facturers refuse to sell to the price cutters, 
who are therefore forced to obtain much 
of their merchandise through irregular 
channels, nor do they inquire too closely 
into the source of the merchandise thus 
obtained. A report of the New York 
State Board of Pharmacy for part of 1935 
states that 430 adulterated and substand- 
ard drugs were purchased in this type of 
store—none from registered pharmacists. 

Of course, some of their merchandise is 
genuine—but stolen. 

A number of industries have organized 
protective forces to combat and run down 
bootleggers; these are augmented by de- 
tectives and investigators employed by 
private corporations. All these assist and 
codperate with city, State, and national 
authorities, for the bootlegger is also a 
tax evader and a generally undesirable 
citizen with no respect for any law. 

The shopping staffs of Better Business 
Bureaus, which are constantly checking 
merchandise against the advertised repre- 
sentations made for it, are also an im- 
portant factor. Located in 55 of the prin- 
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cipal cities in the United States and 
Canada, each Bureau daily scans news- 
paper advertising for any misrepresenta- 
tion of merchandise or services offered. 
If evidence of bootlegging is secured, the 
information is generally transmitted im 
mediately to the manufacturer affected, 
or in other instances, such as “ash-can 
hats,” where the original identity of the 
merchandise is unknown, to the Federal 
Trade Commission or local prosecuting 
authorities. 

Complaints from the public contribute 
greatly to Bureau efficiency. It was a 
complaint from a disgruntled purchaser 
in New York which led to the disclosure 
of the sale of bootlegged radios. After 
the complaint had been checked and veri- 
fied, the information was first transmitted 
to local NRA officials and subsequently 
to the Federal Trade Commission. 
Bureau files in practically every city con- 
tain similar records. Many manufacturers 
and their products, as well as the public, 
are protected by the vigilance of this 
organization which business has set up 
to prevent trickery in trade. 


Assistant District Attorney Eu- 
gene B. McAuliff of Commercial Frauds 
Court in New York tells of two 
partners, a man and a woman, who 
manufactured nurse’s uniforms. 

The labels they were using were 
counterfeit and the material was a cheap 
cotton poplin. The male partner pleaded 
guilty when arraigned but the woman 
stoutly maintained her innocence of any 
complicity and stood trial. The last wit- 
ness in her trial was a newly employed 
foreman of the shop who testified some 
what as follows: 

“Do you know Mrs. Blank?” 

“Yes, she’s a partner.” 

“Did you ever have a conversation with 
Mrs. Blank regarding the use of the Bur- 
ton’s Irish Roplin labels?” 

“Yes.” 

“What did she say and what did you 
say? Tell the court.” 

“Well, she came into the shop one day 
shortly after I started to work for them 
and I told her there wasn’t a yard of 
Burton’s Irish Poplin in the place, so | 
couldn’t use the labels. ‘What, no Bur- 
ton’s Irish Poplin?’ she said. ‘Not a 
stitch, says I. ‘All right then, from now 
on use Malinski’s Irish Poplin,’ she said, 
and I did.” 

And that’s what the nurses got who 
bought those uniforms! 


One of the oldest frauds perpetrated 
on the unsuspecting consumer is 
giving short measure. This inspector 
is exposing an itinerant gasoline 
merchant's two-walled delivery can. 
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Want Adventure? 
Give to Get Ti! 


By Ray Giles 


QO... RAINY morning last October, 
15,000 boys and girls from orphan 
asylums, homes for the crippled, blind, 
and otherwise handicapped, piled into 
Madison Square Garden to shout them- 
selves hoarse at the Rodeo. During the 
Summer these children were invited sev- 
eral times to big-league baseball games 
at the Yankee Stadium. In April, they 
packed the Garden when the circus 
opened. In a single year they received 
81,000 free tickets to hockey games, mov- 
ies, and theatrical performances, thanks 
to a retired merchant who makes it his 
hobby to provide them with the best en- 
tertainment in town. A total of 350,000 
free seats, worth at least $250,000, have 
been secured in 11 years by Edwin M. 
Hydeman, who believes that in every 
community some one person should be 
doing what he is doing in New York City. 

One afternoon just before Christmas in 
1925 Edwin Hydeman dropped into a 
Broadway picture house to see a new- 
fangled talking picture called The Jazz 
Singer. In case you don’t remember, it 
featured Al Jolson, who played with 
pathos the part of a handicapped boy 
singing won him fame and 
wealth. It may seem strange that such a 
picture should mark a turning point in 


whose 












They're just a bit 
dazed, but where's 
there a youngster 
who wouldn't be 
if dandled on the 
knee of a genuine, 
painted-up clown 
tke famous Ed- 
ward Polidor? 


the life of a cultured and prosperous gen- 
tleman, yet that is what happened. 

As Hydeman sat there he felt a com- 
pulsion that amounted to a command: 
“You must find a way to make this pic 
ture available free to poor, handicapped 
youngsters.” 

Warner 


Brothers’ headquarters, and emerged with 


He went immediately to 
the promise of a free performance of the 
Jolson picture to which only under-priy 
ileged children would be invited. Ever 
since, the retired merchant has carried on, 


and his clientele has expanded each year 





Today he is New York’s one-man cleat 


ing house for 250 institutions which look 


to him to keep up the work 
sefore I began,” he “Twa 

struck by the fact that wl nstitutior 

ask for monev to hel| ( 

everything except entertal nt | 

lieve that a children are entit 


aS Well aS Lil 


B it no 
tution would ask for $200 to buy t 
} } 


Lo 
DasebDall 


best entertainm« nt, 


in educational advantages 


to protessional 
' 1 


cally none of these children had « er seen 


a circus when I took up their caus 
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Weltare workers from 
Laces Litel sili 7 
tions have little success 1n askin r tree 
tickets. One objection is, “But if I ¢ 
Crutches are forgotten when 
this obliging Brobdingnagian 
clou n puts on a special Ou 


for kiddies from the hospital. 














It's an open question: who 
enjoys it most, youngsters 
or performers, when the cir- 
cus troops to the hospital to 
wheel-chair children? 
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to you, there'll be no end of requests from 
others.” Another is, “I can’t include your 
group with a regular audience.” A third 
is, “I can’t have people say I favor your 
particular religious or racial group.” 

The very bigness of the Hydeman plan 
eliminates these objections. He proposes 
a real adventure in giving, and asks for 
the whole theatre or stadium, to entertain 
all groups. Repeatedly he has called 
unannounced and unknown on bigwigs 
in the amusement field and got what he 
wanted. His first request for the Madi- 
son Square Garden brought a_ hearty 
“Go ahead!” 

“But,” spluttered Hydeman, “you 
haven’t seen my credentials.” 

“Don’t need any!” was the terse reply, 
and that was that. With the same spon- 
taneity others have given thousands of 
dollars worth of free entertainment. 

Performers agree that no other audi- 
ences are so appreciative or so stimulat- 
ing. The loudest cheering invariably 
comes from the crippled children, and it’s 
astonishing what mental pictures blind 
boys and girls construct from the sounds 
alone. Leaders of these groups say that 


ds 





the joy of anticipation and the glow of 
retrospection multiply the pleasure of 
actual attendance many times. 

The Rodeo ushers were so touched by 
the delighted shouts of a 15-year-old lad 
who lay paralyzed on a stretcher that they 
chipped in to buy souvenir ten-gallon hats 
for all. At the circus the ushers contrib- 
uted $73 for chocolate, balloons, and pea- 
nuts. That’s what Edwin Hydeman likes 
best about the whole thing: he merely 
calls attention to an opportunity, and 
presto!—a chain of givers couples up like 
a long railroad train. Ranging in age 
between 6 and 16, most of the children 
are normal, but hundreds are physically 
handicapped. In the Rodeo audience 
there were 125 blind, probably 300 crip- 
pled, nearly 150 who had never heard. 

There is only one major problem: 
Madison Square Garden isn’t big enough. 
It seats a mere 15,000 and there are 
usually requests for 50,000 tickets. So the 
seats are prorated carefully to all organ- 
izations with a request to favor children 
who couldn’t come last time. 
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Eleven years ago most of the effort was 
spent in getting free performances of 
carefully selected moving pictures. About 
five years ago prices for movie admissions 
fell so low that even charitable institu- 
tions could afford occasional parties in 
neighborhood picture theatres. There 
after, Mr. Hydeman concentrated on 
forms of entertainment entirely unavail- 
able to his constituency. Occasionally he 
still has a movie party, but it’s something 
special. For example, one theatre donated 
a performance of The Littlest Rebel to 
which were invited 3,500 small girls of 
Shirley Temple’s own age. Shortly there- 
after there was a gift theatrical per- 
formance of The Night of January 16th 
for an audience of the blind who read 
programs specially printed in Braille. 

To anyone who'd like to become an 
adventurer in giving, Mr. Hydeman 
offers several suggestions. 

“First,” he advises, “you don’t need 
special talents in salesmanship and organ- 
ization; you need only the desire to help. 
When you explain clearly the problem 
these children have in getting good enter- 
tainment, you'll be surprised at the ready 
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response. Then: if the supply of tickets 
is inadequate, share them equitably 
among all deserving organizations. Be 
sure also that the police and fire depart- 
ments understand what you are doing 
where their co6peration is required. It 
is also wise*to have some attorney con- 
tribute his services to review each affair, 
for there are legal responsibilities in deal 
ing with the blind, deaf, and crippled.” 

Every community needs an Edwin 
Hydeman. Although many cities have 
no large amusement centers, there are 
local affairs which would delight the chil- 
dren as much as big-league baseball does 
the youngsters of New York. A day at 
a State or county fair, “repeat” per 
formances of amateur theatricals, local 
baseball and football—these and other 
attractions could bring sunshine to under- 
privileged children everywhere. Best of 
all, an adventurer in giving enlarges the 
giving frame of mind of all about him 
and in ever-widening circles. “When a 
feller needs a friend,” everyone likes to 
help. Edwin M. Hydeman has proved it! 
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Titanta’s Palace 
By Sir Nevile Wilkinson 


Of fairies and sprites, and such wonder- 
ful sights, 
We have stories enough and romances; 
But I'll tell you one new, which is strange 
and yet true, 
Though t'others are nothing but fan- 


cles. —BroME 


Vd avy years ago I sat one day at my 


easel in Mount Merrion wood. I was 
drawing the trunk of an old sycamore 
tree while my baby daughter, age three, 
played on the sunlit moss by the twisted 
roots. I was startled by a cry of excite- 
ment from the little girl. 

“Daddy!” she cried, pointing with her 
chubby finger to a hole down among the 
roots of the old sycamore tree, “I saw a 
fairy queen fly down there; where did she 
go?” 

I replied that if it was a fairy queen she 
had seen, she must have been returning 
home to her palace under ground, where 
she and her children, and _ Prince 
Consort Oberoa, lived happily together 
among the treasures of Fairyland. 

“Can't I see it?” came the quick appeal. 
Being a fond and foolish parent, I re- 
plied, as any one of you as a father would 
have done in my place: “Yes, darling, 
I'll show you Titania’s Palace.” 

It was a rash promise, for it took me and 
my little assistant, Tommy Lennon, 16 
vears of hard work before we completed 
our task of reproducing above ground 
the Fairy Palace of our imagination. 

At last it was ready to be sent on its 
travels, and on July 6, 1922, it was opened 
by Her Majesty Queen Mary with a 
golden key, and since that day it has 
traveled without ceasing all the world 
over. For her Iridescence Queen Titania 
of Fairyland consented to occupy her new 
home only on condition that it was de- 
voted to the welfare of the crippled chil- 
dren of the human race. She and her 
subjects are no longer idle sprites who 
sleep through the daytime and dance the 
night away in fairy rings under the 
moonlight. 

The Queen herself has adopted a réle 
near akin to that of The Angel of Pity, 
while the dainty inhabitants of her realm, 
over which the moon never sets, have be- 
come her helpers. 

The Palace, with its 16 rooms, filled 
with the most marvelous treasures of 
tinicraft, collected from all parts of the 
Globe, has already travelled more than 


70,000 miles on its mission of 
mercy, and has already col- 
lected more than $330,000 for 
the helpless little bruised blos- 
soms of humanity to whom it 
has been dedicated. More than 
1,300,000 persons have already 
paid their respects to Queen 
Titania during the last 14 
years. Starting its overseas ad- 
ventures in Philadelphia at the 
Sesquicentennial exposition, it 
has since visited almost every 
great city in the United States. 
For six weeks it was shown in 
Buenos Aires, where it was vis- 





ited by more than 57,000 Span 
ish-Americans. 
In 1934, the author, consid- 


isa brooc fl 


ering that it was high time the 
British Empire shared in this mission for 
crippled children, with the consent of her 
Iridescence and under the patronage of 
His Late Majesty King George V, and 
Queen Mary, inaugurated a world’s tour 
of the British Empire. This opened in 
Sydney, New South Wales, Australia. 
After spending a year in Australia and 
Tasmania during which time the Palace, 
was visited by 214,270 people, it was 
transferred to New Zealand, visiting five 
cities and being received with no less 
enthusiasm than in the Commonwealth. 
Rotary ‘has been generous in its help 
during this Empire tour. The system fol- 
lowed is briefly this: An agreement ts 
made by the author with the proprietors 
of chain stores in the Dominions and 
In Canada, where the 
Palace New Zealand in 


August, 1936, the Hudson’s Bay Com 


colonies visited. 
arrived from 
pany has arranged for its exhibition in 
Western Canada, and Simpson’s, Ltd., in 
the East. There are, however, some large 
lo not pos- 


It is under such 


towns in which these firms « 
sess department stores. 
circumstances that the good ofhces of the 
Rotary Club are called upon. They have 
hitherto appointed a small committee to 
look after the interests of these cities, so 
that they, too, shall have the opportunity 
of seeing Titania’s Palace. This commit 
tee makes agreements with the largest 
stores in the cities in harmony with the 
agreements already entered into with the 
larger organizations and exercises a gen- 
eral supervision over the exhibition. To 
the local Rotary Club also is confided the 
duty of selecting the local charities for 








Oueen Titania's throne. 


given Empress Euger 


crippled children to whicl 


lected are given, and they 


should re alize 


is devoted entirely 


has no financial 


not allowed to pay a 


held rs in order to com 


Huparkat Moi 
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This quotation, 
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Po ye lia cman im, 


At the tomb of Abraham Lincoln in Springfield, Ill., Paul P. Harris, Rotary’s Founder, places a wreath. Custodian H. W. Fay 


receives if, 


Watching are: (from center to right) Henry Horner, Governor of Illinois and an honorary Rotarian; Silveste) 


Schiele, veteran Chicago Rotarian; R. W. Troxell, President of the Springfield Club then host to 35 other Rotary Clubs. 


As the Wheel Turns 


.¥ AGOING SIGNBOARD. If the fishes of 


the sea were literate of them would tell 
ou—if they could talk—that,. yes, last Sum 
mer they saw a Rotary road sign floating in the 
sun as they rounded southwest corn 
Nova Scotia That sign was picked up on tl 
coast of that land not mg ago. Once it | 
directed visitors to the Rotary Club of Hay 
hill, Mass., but last Spring's terrific flood swept 
it down the 30 or 40 mile stretch of the Met 
rimac River to the sea and thence out. several 
hundred miles therein northeast to Nova’ Scotia 
> > > 

Institute. Under consideration by President 
Will R. Manier is the possibility of holding, at 
Montreux, Switzerland, at the time of the 1937 


International Assembly but separate from it, a 
meeting of past officers of Rotary International. 
The group would discuss the larger problems 
pertaining to Rotary’s objectives and other prob 
lems in which past officers would be interested 
The Board of Directors has authorized such a 
meeting, naming it th Rotary Institute tor 
Past Ofhicers of Rotary International.” 
eo e 

Blind Reporter. It is widely held that when 
a man loses one of his sen the others increas« 
in acuity. Rotarians of Martin, Tenn., thor 
oughly believe that now, and it was Dr. R. P. 
Frercner, a blind member of their Club, who 
caused them to. ROTARIAN FLETCHER went to 
Rotary'’s Atlantic City Convention last Summer 
and took detailed mental notes on addresses and 
discussions he heard there These, while yet 
fresh in his mind, he set down on his type 
writer. Back home, he translated his notes, 


read to him by a friend, into Braille and with 














t sheaf of the pin-pricked sheets in his hand he 
told his Club how the Convention sounded to 
him. So vivid was his description that other 
Clubs bade him repeat his address in their meet- 
ings, which he did. 

* . - 

Clipper. A!! the world must by this time 
have heard of the China Clipper and her sister 
ships of the Pan-American Airways system. And 
a good many thousands must earnestly have 
wished for a ride on one of them. Such per- 
sons may properly envy Captain R. O. D. SuL- 
LIvAN, of Sanford, N. C. He has made nine 
round trips on the Pacific hopping line. He is 
an honorary member of the Sanford Rotary Club. 

* > . 

Surprise. Rotarians of Olney, Ill., wish 
there were more businessmen like Mr. J. B. 
Fessett—and so would all other males whose 
livers, to become technical, were working aright. 
To a hotel dining room Olney Rotarians were 
invited some weeks ago, knowing only that 
they were to eat turkey. As the “drumsticks” 
were hoisted, it was announced that Mr. FeEs- 
SELL was host, and thus a mystery of several 
weeks standing was cleared up. This was 
merely Cir1zEN Fesseiv’s way of showing the 32 
Olney Rotarians that he likes them. approves of 
their work. His son, Jonn Ep, is one of the 
younger members of the Club. 

. * * 

Belle and Spot. Remember THe Rorartan’s 

November cover—the English setters on a point? 


To these golden wedding celebrants, 


Rotarian and Mrs. Alfred Bourgeois, 
of Jackson, Miss., congratulations! 


It's likely that you, and many of the 1,200 per 
sons who have bought reprints of that cov 
supposed that the splendid animals were born 
in the imagination of the artist, Lynn Bogu 
Hunt. But not so! They really exist—or did 
when Artist Hunt painted them. Since th 
Belle, who creeps through the grass in the pi 
ture’s foreground, has died but her son Spot st 
enjoys life. Rotary’s Past PrEsiDENT RosBert | 
Hit, of Columbia, Mo., has the original paint 
ing and well may he for Belle was his dog and 
Spot still is. Every duck and quail hunter in 
Boone County has seen that portrait, says he. 
* > + 

Extremes. Experienced by Rorarian Het 
BERT SCHOFIELD, of Loughborough, England, a 
recent contributor to THE Rorarian, in the land 
of Iran (Persia) were these extremes: 115 
above zero in the desert, 0° on a mountain top; 
80 feet below sea level here, 10,000 feet above 
there. RoTARIAN SCHOFIELD was on a commis 
sion to plan a system of technical education for 
the nation. 

- * > 

Railroaders. While mentioning last month 
that Rorartan W. J. Jenxs, of Roanoke, W. Va., 
is president of the Norfolk and Western Railroad 
and that Rotary’s immediate Past PRESIDENT 
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Ep. R. Jonnson has lately become a director of 
it, several other Rotarians on the railroad’s exec- 
utive staff inadvertently went unmentioned. 
J. E. Crawrorp, also of Roanoke, has lately be- 
come vice president and Rotarians R. H. Smitu 
ind GeorceE DuNGLINSON, Jr., both of Bluefield, 
W. Va., are general manager and fuel manager 
respectively. 
> * * 

Inspiration. Thumbing through an old 
copy of THe Rorartan, T. E. Hickmon, of Fort 
Smith, Ark., came upon The Art of Being Kind, 
by Channing Pollock, and was moved to write 


this verse: 


1 long to search the stores of art 
And trace the Godlike mind, 
But hope that fate may give to me 

The art of being kind. 


Few hands can wield the magic brush 
Or gods in marble find, 

But every soul can love and learn 
The art of being kind. 


Let worthy patrons build to store 
Their treasures rich and rare, 
1 would invade the human heart 
And hang my treasures there. 


The painted forms at last must fade 
And time reduce the stone, 

But kindness lights the light of love 
To burn when time has flown. 


Our zeal to help some other cause 
Has often left us blind 
When searching for this heavenly gift, 
The art of being kind. 
* . 


~ 


Prophecy. To Rotary and the world was 
lost in the death of Prince Purachatra, Singapore, 
Straits Settlements, Governor of Rotary District 
80, a prophet whose Vision of the Future was 
remarkably clear. “I can see coming,” he told 
the Rotary Club of Bangkok, Siam, when he 
addressed it on this subject a few weeks before 
his death, “the day when distance will be an- 
nihilated almost completely. Air travel between 
\sia and America will soon be a question of 
days and not weeks. . . . Social problems and 
food supplies will be regulated. . . . Everything 
will tend to make the life of man easier . . .” 


- * * 


Chain. The printed word is a strong link 
in Rotary’s chain of international understand- 
ing. Club publications and area magazines are 
of real significance in its dissemination. Typi- 
cal of carefully edited Club Bulletins is the 
Widening Circle of the Rotary Club of South- 
end-on-Sea, Essex, England. It is a sizeable 
little book with a variety of editorial offerings. 
District magazines are popular in Rotary Inter- 
national: Association for Great Britain and Ire- 
land. District Five Rotary, R. I. B. 1., a quar- 
terly, is a newcomer to this group. On the Con- 
tinent are published 13 Rotary magazines serv- 
ing Rotary Districts or areas. These 13 are 
written in 10 different languages. 


* > * 


Sorry. Cuarres J. O'Connor is a member 
of the Rotary Club of Birmingham, Mich., not 
Birmingham, Ala., as THE MAN WITH THE 
ScRaTCHPAD reported in December. ROTARIAN 
O'Connor, you may remember, is the man for 
whom the Viennese Rotarian, Franz Lenar, 
composer of the famous Merry Widow waltz, 
sent greetings and his autograph to the Rotary 
Club of Birmingham, Mich. . . . Offered here 





not as an excuse but as evidence that opportu- bridge, Ont., Canada: Russell, K 
nities to err in writing As the Wheel Turns are Tex.; Mount Jewett, Pa.: In M 
abundant is the fact that among Rotary Clubs ceverte, W. Va.: Lakeview, O 
there are: three Birminghams, eight Clintons, land; Soo Chow, China: | 
eight Franklins, eight Springfields, nine Madi Southhall, England; Forest H x S 
sons and so on and on. England; Ellinwood, Kan Mant N. ¢ 
* . . Statesboro, Ga Lu 1, SW < Ss 
Memory. Some 13 months ago one of Ro land; Livi 1, Tex.; M 
tary’s early members, ARTHUR FREDERICK SHEI Sound, Ont., Canad \ven . 
pon, died. Comments on his useful and in Calit.; Tow City-Porter, Pa.; Wat Vt 
spiring career continue to come in. One such Corinth, Miss unkirk, N.Y.; M 
Ruse, Bu i I Gy r 1) 


from Rorartan Jonn O. Knutson, of Sioux 
City, la., says, “I spent two weeks with him 








early in 1908 on the shores of Lake Erie. It a 
was through him that I first learned of Rotary. Honors. To two Past District ( 
I am sure that the success of the Rotary Rotary Internat went St 
Club in the early days was due quite largely to diana in recent tion Oscar H. ¢ 
the influence of the men scattered over the coun Blow 1 St . 
try who had imbibed the wholeso philosoph Brown, M ”, and G R 
devel iar d b Mr She on and I h ive a CONVKK TH > 
tion that this philosophy had more to do witl Hou { R tatin 
Rotary finding itself than any other single in son ( t Rora 
fluence. . . .” LIAMS, Ji tf Cincinnati 
- © ” presiden N nh A 
New Clubs. Greetings to the following Ro li R ; ie Se 
tary Clubs recently elected t bership in t t t 
Rotary International dist 
Lynwood, Calif.; Cortez, Col Fruita, Col In 
Lexington, Tenn.: Inve Australia; Mada 
waska, Me.; Burlington, Col Cimarron, Kan county | 4.H.H 
Mount Pulaski, Ill.; Hernando, Miss Tahoka, 
Tex.; Verviers, Belgium: Hillsboro, Ohi Wi Rot Club of Nebra ( 
liamstown, Ky.; Vancebur K Lins, Brazi that 
Courtenay, B. C., Canad Bar | 1 Oska wi 
loosa, Kans.; Pasadena, Tex » th Center, munit 
Kans.; Stockton, Kan Magnolia, M Brace -~THE MAN WITH S 
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Seven sets of brothers in a single 
Rotary Club? Yes,in San Francisco, 





Calif! And here is the evidence: 
(Below, reading wt n | s Arthur S 
and ( Devens Holmar W am = N. and 
Thomas Rol Dr. Ed H. and Albert J 
Howell. (Right, reading dow1 pairs) Le 

C. and George K. Whitney; Julian H. and 
Leon M Voorsanger; Rudie and George 


Habenicht; S. Walter, and Edwin Newman 





Photos: 2nd (row) 1. Habenicht; 3. Moulin; 4, Boyé, 
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Rotary International 


Around the World 


China 
Sauerkraut in China? 
NaNkKInc—Sauerkraut and wiener schnitzel in 
, 


China It's more than likely that such was to 


be found in a recent meeting of the Rotary Club 


f Nanking for on that day the German mem 
bers of the Club were in charge of all the 
proceedings, including the making of the menu 
The musical entertainment and the addresses 


were typically German 


Union of South Africa 
Tell Tall Tales 


QureENSTOWN—No one begrudges a man a bit 


of a laugh now and then. And no one, cer- 
tainly, in the Rotary Club of Queenstown be 
grudged the members outright guffaws when a 
tall-tale telling contest took place there. One 
peaker, for instance, described how he had 
gotten his golf ball off for a good drive only to 
find the same blown back smack upon his head 
by a strong wind 


Straits Settlements 


Singapore to Malacca 

Matacca—Singapore Rotarians were guests of 
the Rotary Club of Malacca recently in an inter 
city meeting in which one of the visiting Ro 


tarians addressed the group on “I Like Malacca.” 


New Zealand 


Debate Clarifies Objectives 
INVERCARGILL—Out each week with the sec- 
retarial notices of the Rotary Club of Invercar 
gill, the most southerly Rotary Club in the Brit- 
ish Empire, goes a letter written by a member 
of the Club. Several of these letters lately gave 
rise to a discussion of the objects of Rotary and 
the importance of fellowship, in a recent meet- 





ing. “If dogma dominated Ro- 
tary,” said one member, “I 
would leave the Club. I would 
also leave if Rotary were noth- 
ing more than a weekly meeting 
for beanfeasting and junketing 
among good fellows.” But the 
general view seemed to be that 
“vou won't get service until 
you have fellowship in a Club.” And so the 
debate ran on in its own happy, unfettered way, 
leaving the members with the definite impression 
that they had got to know each other better 
through it. 


England 
Roadsign Key Is Safety Factor 

West Ham—Highway signs do no good if 
the automobile driver cannot read them, the 
Rotary Club of West Ham reasoned. Thus, 
when no other agency undertook the job, the 
Club printed and issued in considerable num- 
bers a transparent windshield sticker which 
plainly describes all the signs motorists meet on 
the road. 


For a More Literate Community 

ExmoutH—Young folks with time on their 
hands ought to be improving the same, feels the 
Rotary Club of Exmouth. It has, therefore, be- 
gun a campaign to urge them to attend night 
classes, asking employers to relay the suggestion 
to their employees. 


Hong Kong 


A Roundtable International 

Honc Konc—When members of the Rotary 
Club of Hong Kong discovered that the man 
who was to address them spoke 12 languages 
they decided to make the meeting truly inter- 
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The recent International Stock 
Show brought many a 4-H youth 
to Chicago for a happy week. 


These Texans, winners of trips 
offered by Houston Rotarians, 
stopped at the Secretariat to show 
Rotary’s President Emeritus, Paul 
Harris (second from left) how 
they ride broncs out on the range. 


Two other 4-H callers (below) 
point out their home town—Eu- 
gene, Ore.—to Secretary Chesley 
R. Perry. Dozens of such young 
stock fanciers and home econo- 
mists were escorted through Ro- 
tary’s International headquarters. 







national. Instead of seating members at the 
usual rectangular table, they placed them on the 


periphery of a circular table, grouping them 
according to languages so that the table conver 
sation was carried on in Danish, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Dutch, English, Chinese, Japanese, 
and Malayan. 


Czechoslovakia 
Secret Donor Distributes 5,000 Crowns 


Mapa BoLestav—lIn a recent District Assem- 
bly, a member from this Club, who has requested 
that his name be withheld, has given a gift of 
5,000 Czechoslovakian crowns to be divided 
thus: 1,250 crowns to a young student anxious 
to finish his work at a local academy; 1,000 
crowns to an orphanage at Vranov; 500 crowns 
for a home for students; 400 crowns for the 
association of apprentices; 400 crowns for a vaca- 
tion camp for Boy Scouts; 1,050 to a commit- 
tee in charge of infant welfare. 


Channel Islands 
An Island Rotary Club 


GurrNnsEY—There are a good many out-of- 
the-way corners where Rotary Clubs are located; 
but one of the most remote, from the stand- 
point of accessibility, is that on the tiny island 
of Guernsey. Guernsey is the island in the Eng- 
lish channel which, although a part of Great 
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Reitain, recognizes the King of England only as 
Duke of Normandy; where French is the off- 
language; where the English income tax 
not apply; where the head of the Govern 
is the Bailiff; where there are 600 miles 
.ds on its 25 square miles of surface. It 

island where Guernsey cows originated 
have been bred for nearly a thousand years; 

Victor Hugo wrote Les Miserables and 
u E. Phillips Oppenheim lives. Once a 


Rotary Club of Guernsey holds a meet 


ic 
Grandes Rocques, a cliff overlooking the 
d coast, eating lobster caught in the near- 
waters. Following this the Club visits a boys’ 

which it sponsors. Ninety boys vacation 
_ many of them at the expense of the Club. 
To Alfred S$. Campbell, Lambertville, N. J., 
visited the Club last Summer, is THE 


RoTARIAN indebted for this story 


Canada 


Superfluities at a Premium 


Vicroria, B. C.—Things have a way of lying 
hout in one’s house so long that they outlive 
their usefulness, grow out of style, or simply 
bore the householder. Some folks call such 
things “white elephants.” The Rotary Club of 


bila 
Victoria calls them superfluities. Now and 
en it offers prizes to boys and girls who col 
ct the greatest number of those superfluities, 
nd it then sells the same to other householders 
who might be interested in buying them. Pro 
ceeds go to underprivileged boys and girls. By 
such means the Club has raised and distributed 
ore than $35,000. Books, bicycles, crockery, 


radins. ol > etc res fl tie 
idios, Zilassware, etc., are superhuilies 


Club Sponsors Hockey Team 

Osuawa, Ont.—The Rotary Club of Oshawa 
sponsors a boys’ hockey team entered in a minor 
hockey league in the Province. 


Club ‘Draws’ Out of the Red 


RENFREW, Ont.—How to get the crippled 
children’s fund out of the red was the problem 
in the Rotary Club of Renfrew. The solution 
lay in holding a turkey draw, any man with an 
ppetite for the bird being willing to venture 


1 few cents on a fat gobbler. 


Argentina 
“Greatest Meeting” Stresses Peace 


Buenos Arres—“Yesterday,” recently cabled 
Dr. David J. Spinetto, President of the Rotary 
Club of Buenos Aires, to Rotary’s Secretariat in 
Chicago, “our Club held its greatest meeting 


Surviving charter members of the Rotary Club of Denver, Colo., cut the birth 
day cake at the 25th anniversary celebration of the Club. Another cake, a huge 
one made of wood and cloth, formed the rostrum for officers and speakers. 











since its organiz: 


Australia 


Cinema Man Gives a Part 


Looking Back on a Year's Work 


Providers of a Place to Play 


The Netherlands 


Future International Lawyer 








To be displayed in the “Queen Mary’s” Rotary Fellowship Room is 
flag which Brooklyn Rotarians presented to the ship, in hon ft 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, beloved cleric and member of the Brooklyn R ( 
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France 


A Round of Thank You 


United States 
On Through the Y. 


Si) 


Brines Clinic to the Crit 1 ¢ 


the Club did for several 
clinics locally « 


bocmetalizatiion now nd 
of hospitalization now an 














whose life at best is rough enough, need no 
longer be separated from their parents. Dr. 
Thomas F. Wheeldon, a famous orthopedic sur- 
geon of Richmond, Va., comes down to Ashe- 


} 
boro for each clinic and often brings some ot his 


taff with him. He asks no fee, but the Rotary 
Club insists on paying his travelling expenses. 
Because women are probab!| tenderer than men, 
a committee of Rotary ladies receives all appli- 
cants, obtaining full details on each cas The 
Club accepts only charity cases and, putting the 
children in th ire of local doctors, pays for all 

pital expenses, braces, cast hoes, etc. On 
14 of th ’ patients examined last year were 

erations performed, and for 21 were braces, 
jackets, cast t , purcha l lotal expen for 
the ue were $1,700 and were met by individual 
ubscriptions from Rotarians and other citizens. 
\ minsts show written, directed, and acted b 
Club memb netted the cfippled-children fund 


Candor in a Lumberyard 


Lone Beacu Cait There’s something 

yout the resinous, pungent fragrance of a lum 
bervard that pleases most men—perhaps it's the 
urvival of the pioneer’s love for the woods. 
Whatever it is, Rotarians of Long Beach thor- 
oughly enjoyed it recently when they held a 
weekly meeting in the yard of ene of its mem 
bers. Surreptitiously the while another mem 
ber snapped candid camera shots ot the gentle 


men as they reclined on piles of shingles, ate 
their dinner beside stacks of clean fresh timber. 
On the inside spread of a recent issue of the 
weekly publication of the Long Beach Club ap- 


peared a layout of those pictures. 


The Ham That Was 


Crenrravia, Mo.—Perhaps Centralia is right 
in the center of the country where they grow 
“the ham what am.” At any rate it celebrated 
red ham and gravy at an intercity meeting to 
which it invited many nearby Rotary Clubs, 
Total attendance was over 100 and in prominent 
spots on the program were Governor Lester 
Wikoff of District 14 and Robert L. Hill, a 
Past President of Rotary International. 


Rotary on the Radio 


Educating the public on Rotary’s purposes has 
lately been hastened through the scheduling and 
presentation of programs on radio stations in 
many parts. A station in St. Petersburg, Fla., 
has allotted the Rotary Club a 15-minute period 
each week. The Rotary Club of Valley City, 
N. Dak., has already tried a series of Rotary 


programs on the air with much success. 


What of the Crippled Adult? 

McComs, Miss.—Hospitals, most of them, al- 
ways need funds. To give a certain hospital for 
crippled adults in Memphis, said to be the only 


institution of its sort in the United States, such 
assistance as they could, a number of Rotary 
Clubs in this neighborhood agreed a year ago 
to begin raising funds individually. Last year 
the McComb Rotary Club staged an amateur 
night. Proceeds went to the hospital. Among 
eager promoters of the show was Rotarian John 
Beard who, looking forward, set the date for 
this year’s amateur night. But before it arrived 
he died. Recently the Club decided to name 
its fund for crippled adults the John Beard 
Fund. 


Scholarship Sees Him Through 


Tupper Lake, N. Y.—The young man had 
but $10 in his pocket when he first walked on 
the college campus as a freshman but he will 
graduate from the law school of the University 
of Alabama this Spring. The $50 scholarship 
the Tupper Lake Rotary Club has sent him each 
year has supplemented the money he has earned 
working at five jobs sufficiently to help him 


through. 


300,000 Pounds of Food—25 Year Gift 


Cuicaco, ILt.—Nearly 300,000 pounds of food 
have been distributed among more than 6,000 
unfortunate families in Chicago during the past 
25 years at Christmas time by the Sunshine 
Committee of the Rotary Club of Chicago. 
Members themselves, often accompanied by their 
own children, take the baskets to the poor 


homes. 


Aid $3,333,000 Charity Drive 
CLEVELAND, Outo.—Five of the top officials of 
Cleveland’s Community Fund are members of 
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To the Rotary Club of Bendigo, Aus- 
tralia, Paul Harris (second from 
right), Rotary’s Founder, dedicates a 
honey locust tree in his garden in 


behalf of the Chicago Rotary Club. 


the Rotary Club, and more than 100 Rotarians 
have served on teams and committees in it. The 
PE 


Fund raised $3,333,000 this year in a nine-day 
campaign, exceeding its goal by $33,000. 


An Itemization of Civic Service 

Key West, Fra.—Subheads under community 
service in the Rotary Club of Key West: $25 for 
music for a Works Progress Administration 
project; revival of a Scout troop. 


Sponsor First Scout Show in City 

Fairmont, W. Va.—Not merely a display of 
what Scouts have done but an exhibition of how 
they do it, was the merit badge show, the first 
one ever held in the city, sponsored for Boy 
Scout troops in the area by the Rotary Club of 
Fairmont. Demonstrating their crafts in booths 
before large, interested audiences, 150 Scouts 
competed for points which were convertible into 
colored streamers. The business and organiza 
tional ends were handled by a Rotary committ 
which worked with Scoutmasters and oth 
executives. 


Paul Harris at Lincoln’s Tomb 


SPRINGFIELD, ILtt.—Honored at an intercity 
meeting which was attended by 28 Clubs 
Rotary District 44 and seven Clubs of District 
20 and 25 were Rotary’s Founder, Paul Harris, 
and Silvester Schiele, first President of the Rota: 
Club of Chicago. The Rotary Club of Spring 
field was the host. In his home at a noon 
luncheon, Governor Henry Horner of Illinois 
entertained the two early Rotarians and man 
other Rotarians, as did R. W. Troxell, President 
of the Springfield Rotary Club, in a buffet sup 
per in his home. Accompanied by the Governor 
and others, Paul Harris placed a wreath at th 
tomb of Abraham Lincoln. 


Whole Town Wants In 

Map.Lewoop, N. J.—So interesting have p1 
grams of the Maplewood Rotary Club been that 
a local publication was prompted to observe that 
either they will have to fall off in quality or 
the whole town will want admittance to them 
Not long ago, for instance, the Club, as host, 


Unbroken is the chain of Past Presidents and Secretaries of the Rotary Club 
of Louisville, Ky. All are living and the photograph betow omits none of them. 
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‘ned with the Rotary Club of South Orange 
the Lions Club and the Kiwanis Club of 
Maplewood-South Orange to hear Oswald Garri- 
n Villard, of Nation magazine, speak on peace. 
ek later the Club held its annual neighbors’ 

it. to which members from 11 other Rotary 
( bs were invited. Present also were Governor 
Harold E. Wettyen and past Governor William 
vert of the 36th Rotary District. Famed Cap- 
in Tim Healy, now heard regularly on the 


lio, was principal speaker. 


{nniversaries 
The Rotary Club of Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
ently celebrated its 20th birthday with a ban 
t and special program. . . . Forty-two for- 
members who still reside in the city were 
ts of the Rotary Club of Durham, N. C 
when it celebrated its 21st anniversary recently. 
M. Eugene Newsom, a Past President of Rotary 
International and first President of the Durham 
Rotary Club, delivered the chief address. 
\ special celebration marked the 25th anniver- 
of the Rotary Club of Denver, Colo., not 
y ago. ... Twenty-two years has the Ro- 
Club of Springfield, Mass., been in existence, 


, fact it commemorated recently. 


“Greetings in Celluloid” 

Hampron, Va.—‘“Greetings in celluloid” — 

oving picture film—have been exchanged by 
Rotary Clubs of Hampton, Va., and South 


impton, England. Hampton's reel was an in- 


teresting geographical and historical document 
which also introduced many Club members. 
Southampton’s portrayed the city’s ancient ar- 
hitecture, modern business life, and activities 
f the Club. The American film was shown at 
ladies’ night meeting in England, the Eng 
ish films in a special evening meeting of the 


Hampton Club. 


{ Laugh on the Elements 

Hosart, Okia.—Mothered by necessity 
was an invention that saved the day for the 
Rotary Club of Hobart. It had invited five other 
Rotary Clubs to an intercity meeting, and had 
planned to entertain them on the lawns of a 
golf course. But it rained. Hastily, when the 
rain continued, members and_ their ladies 
trimmed and made cozy a lumber yard's en- 
closed driveway, welcomed 225 Rotarians and 
their ladies to a chicken dinner held therein, 
and sat back and marvelled at their success. 


He Hoists Sinking Young Chins 
MINNEAPOLIS, MiInN.—They came—but they 
were pessimistic, discouraged, doubting _ that 
anyone could help them much—those 17 young 
men whom George A. Kingsley of the Rotary 
Club of Minneapolis invited to join a job train- 
ing class he had organized in the Y.M.C.A. 
At the end of the year nearly all of the 17 had 
found jobs in their own fields and all had lifted 
their chins far off their chests. Classwork was 
important, of course. There, with Rotarian 


Rotarians and Rotary hither and yon: 
(from the top down) The Rotary 
Club of Tallinn, Estonia, fétes Gov- 
ernor Harald Trolle. .. . Youth en- 
tertains the Rotary Club of Cuenca, 
Ecuador.... President Will R. 
Manier visits with Rotarians, at 
Oplenac, Yugoslavia... . The Ro- 
tary Club of Kaunas, Lithuania, 
meets with Governor Trolle. . . Six 
sets of books the Rotary Club of 


Buenos Aires gave to city schools. 
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A gift of $10,000 from the Rotary Club of Vancouver, B. C., Canada, started 
this preventorium which houses about 50 children fighting off tuberculosis. 


Kingsley, the young men made personal analyses, 
made surveys of fields of opportunity, studied 


, 
citizenship, heard business executives speak, dis 


covered how to look for employm« nt. But in 
0} or more private conferences with Rotarian 
King who planned and developed the cla 

the oung men found the most substantial boost 
At the end of the class year certificates were 
iwarded at convocation exercises and the cla 

reluctant to dissolve, converted itself into a club. 


Governor Addresses Ladies Night Meet 


Nites, Onro.—More than 80 members and 
their ladies attended a ladi night meeting of 
the Rotary Club of Niles recent! After a din 
! tn roup met at th hor of one of the 

where Dillon Crist, Governor of the 

t istrict vddressed the crowd. 


Intercity Meeting Is Binding Tie 
é& Ss 


Fayt EVILLE, ARK While it has been some 
} nk th Rotar Club of Fayett ill 
ntertained other Clubs in District 15 at its an 
ial intercit neeting th flect of that meet 
TT inge! Such meetin Rotarians in tl 
hood think, bind the District, which 
laps over into Missouri and Oklahoma also, as 
nothin e can. H. Roe Bartle, President of 
the Rotary Club of Kansas City, Mo., presented 
the main address. Fred Coulson, a Director of 
Rotary International, and tis wife were present 
imong other distinguished guests, 


Inquiring Reporter Has His Day 

East Oranoe, N. J.—Six members of the Ro 
tary Club of East Orange turned reporters long 
enough recently to inquire into the lives of six 
other members who that week were celebrating 
birthdays and to present their biographies in a 


Club program. 


Rotary Seen in Deeds 

Wincnuester, Va—We will give the neigh 
berhood tangible evidence that we exist, the 
Rotary Club of Winchester seems to have said 
to itself. It, at any rate, helped Admiral Rich 
ard E. Byrd with his most recent expedition to 
the Antarctic for which service the Club recently 


received the Admiral’s sincere thanks. It has 


given local Boy Scouts sufhcient financial aid 
to enable them to increase their population in 
the city from 400 to 700 Scouts. It established 


the first Rotary Club Red Cross highway first- 


aid station. 


200 Young Men Look at Citizenship 
Puicapecpnia, Pa. — Thirty-six thousand 
young men and women reach the legal voting 
age each year. When the Rotary Club of 
Philadelphia learned that fact it, on the sug- 
gestion of a citizen, invited 200 young men 
from that group to a regular luncheon and to 


an address on good citizenship. Inspiring, in- 


deed, the members agreed, was the concluding 
moment of the program in which the young 
men rose to pledge with the speaker their efforts 
to keep the fires of tolerance burning brightly. 


17 Prime 110 With Pep 

SLATINGTON, Pa.—Small Clubs can do big 
things. Look at the Rotary Club of Slatington. 
Not long ago its 17 members invited the board 
of education, the high-school faculty, the foot- 
ball squad, and the school band to a pep rally 
held in their honor in the high-school gymna- 
sium, and they came to the number of 110 
persons. Ladies of Rotary cooked the dinner. 
An interesting program followed. 


Clinic Serves Four Counties 

Corsicana, Tex.—Crippled children in four 
Texas counties in the neighborhood of Corsi- 
cana now receive examination and treatment at 
a clinic established recently by the Rotary Club 
of Corsicana. Assisting the Club in the service 
is the Texas Crippled Children’s Society and the 
County Medical Society. ... To coordinate 
community services in the city, the Rotary Club 
has met with the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Lions Club, and the Civitans Club to assign 


major projects. 


That Children May See 

CambBripGE, Mass.—Local children whose eye- 
sight is bad and whose parents are unable to 
buy spectacles for them need not suffer the 
handicap long. The Rotary Club of Cambridge 
has announced that it will buy glasses for such 


children. 


Revealers of Student Bents 

West Benno, Wis.—Young folks need help in 
picking a profession. Every oldster, looking back 
upon his past, will admit that. The Rotary Club 
of West Bend admits it—then does something 
about it. To the vocational guidance depart 
ment of its local schools, particularly the high 
school, it gives fullest codperation. It sponsors 
visits of students to local industries and places 
of business; it permits high-school seniors to 


The Commission on “R. 1.” Administration as it met in Zurich, Switzerland: 


(From left to right) Members Edwin Robinson, R. J. Knoeppel, F. E. James, Donato Gaminara, 
and C. E. Hunt; (In the background) Mildred Vandervelde, Alex O. Potter, and W. W. Blair-Fish 
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enter businesses of the members for observation 





and trial; it furnishes speakers whose message 






is vocational guidance to the high-school assem 






bly. Recently it sponsored an avocational guid 





ance room stressing photography at an annual 





hobby show. Chairman of vocational guidanc: 






in the school system is Miss Gertrude Forrester 











Fund Keeps Five in School 


MontTcoMeryY, ALA.—Five junior and senior 





college students are attending school this year 
on money loaned them from the studeat loan 
fund of the Rotary Club of Montgomery. 






Birthday Celebrants Hear Explorer 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—First-hand tales of Ad 
miral Richard E. Byrd’s second Antarctic ex 
pedition brought them by the explorer’s chief 
radio operator were told Rotarians, their wive 
and honored visitors when the Rotary Club of 
Springfield recently celebrated its 22nd anniver 
sary. A floor show, dancing, and cards followed 
the lecture. About 200 attended. 





Safety Consciousness Learned 

OakpaLe, La.—Talks on safe driving com 
and go and, if the traffic toll figures may be b 
lieved, do little good. But one the principal of 
a local school gave to members of the Oakda ‘ 
Rotary Club may. He charged each listener to 
set an example of good driving for ey 
else. Oakdale Rotarians, one may guess, are now 
safely self-conscious automobile drivers—anx 


self-consciousness seems essential to good driving 


Clubs Commend Welfare Heads 


Sioux Faris, S. Dax.—Solidly back of th 


city’s welfare organizations are the service club . 
»f Sioux Falls. To make that fact graphic the 
Rotary and Kiwanis clubs recently held a joint 


meeting to which they invited the executive rep 
resentatives of each of the 14 welfare groups, 
placing them at a prominently located round 
table. To the 14, the clubs expressed thanl 
for effectively using the support the latter hay 


given them. 


After the Manner of Rotary & 
Westwoop, N. J.—Youth, traditionally ind BS 
pendent, is nevertheless generally grateful for = 
= 


the help of oldsters when it comes to matters 
of organization. The youth of Westwood, 
N. J., is indeed grateful to the Rotary Club 
of that city for having helped organize a year 
ago the Westwood Junotarians, fellows of high 
school age Now other New Jersey Rotary 
Clubs are sponSoring similar groups, the whole 
of them incorporated under the laws of the 
State as the Junotarian Council. What impels 
the Rotary Clubs to lend a hand here is, to put 
it metaphorically, the belief that large oaks 
from little acorns grow. ... Similar to the 





a RRP Caine Sine «poet 
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Junotarian Council but already ten years old 
is the Yrator movement. The first Yrator Club 
(the name is Rotary spelled backward) was or- 
ganized by the Rotary Club of Chickasha, Okla. 
Yrator Clubs with their regular noon luncheon 
meetings, limited memberships, codes of ethics, 
and slogans are to be found in Lindsay and 
Duncan, Okla., also, and have been reported 
as existing elsewhere. Members need not be 
Rotarians’ sons. 


Sitting Still Unheard of Here 

WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.—Sitting still is not 
a major activity of the Rotary Club of Winston- 
Salem. It is now sponsoring as it has for many 
years a Winter night school for adult illiterates 
in which more than 40 persons annually learn 
to read and write. It has given 25 underprivi- 
leged boys memberships in the Y.M.C.A. It 
sent 20 boys from an orphanage to camp for 
three weeks last Summer. It codperates with a 
county welfare agency for mothers. The 90 
members of the Club are Rotary fathers to 75 
poor children and are helping 13 mothers, sup- 
plying clothing, and seeking jobs for children 
old enough to work. 


Boys’ Meet Is Treat 

CHELsea, Mass. —It was boys’ day at the 
Chelsea Rotary Club a few weeks ago. As the 
40 lads, junior high-school boys, entered the 
dining hall they were paired individually with 
members of the Club who saw to it that they 
got a second helping of whatever they wanted. 
The program was designed to suit boys’ tastes, 
too. A skipper, togged up in his natty uni- 
form, addressed the boys on the adventures in 


Sea Scouting. 


Idea for a Party ... Tested 

TARPON SprINGs, FLra.—If you're casting 
about for a theme for a ladies’-night party try 
a Hollywood night club night, urges the Rotary 
Club of Tarpon Springs. It works well. Cast 
your members and their wives as notables from 
the movie capital and let them stage a floor 
show for you. Let your menu and all other de- 
tails be done in the Hollywood manner... . 
Though its membership may not be large (36), 
the Tarpon Springs Club thinks it may have as 
fine a suite of Club rooms as almost any Club 
in the Rotary District. 


French Lesson No. 3 


(English is spoken in most city and resort- 
town hotels, but the traveller in out-of-the-way 
places may find the following expressions use- 
ful.) 

Note: Practical suggestions on French pro- 
nunciation were given in Lesson No. I in the 
December Rotarian. It is important to recall 
that the transliteration of French pronunciation 
in this series is but approximate. 


Where is the elevator? 


On est l’ascenseur? 
Oo eh I’ahssahnserr? 


Give me the key to my room. 
Donnez-moi la clef de ma chambre. 


Donneh-mwah la kleh duh mah shahmbr’. 


Can I have a warm bath? 
Puis-je avoir un bain chaud? 


Pweezh ahvwahr un bann shoh? 


The bathroom is on this floor. 
Le bain est sur cet étage. 
Luh bann eh seer sett aitahzh. 


Vi 
we 
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—the second month, is of varia- 
ble length, this year its duration 
being 28 days,cold ones for many. 


Absence of occupation is not rest, 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distress’d. 
William Cowper. 





1—1925, Rotary’s 46th District, the Kingdom of Italy, is organ 
ized, 
2—1937, Day on which oracular Mr. Groundhog will pr t th 


weather for the next 6 weeks for such as beli hi 





4—1927, In Central America, Costa Rica's first Rotary Club is 
organized at San Jose. 
5—1925, Guatemala’s first Rotary Club is organized at Guat ila 
City. 
: ~ %o , — > 1 
In Al, 18 woah 6—1924, The Rotary Club of Hamilton, Bermuda till 
"0 PS _ 1 . . 
Vikediess a ne the only Rotary Club on the Island, is orgat 
é > Ss ay. co ‘ , 
Of the origin of —1935, The Rotary Club of North Adams, Ma in a banquet 
that day little is honors a local bootblack for his enterprise and thrift 
known, but. its 7—1925, The Continental European office of Rotary International 
symbol, the heart, is established at Zurich, Switzerland 


is familiar to 


T 20—193 T lub of on ong 1s organ 
everyone. Now 2 1931, The Rotary Club Hong Kong is org 


there are hearts 23—1905, Rotary’s original four meet, at the suggestion of Paul 
and hearts. There P. Harris, in an office in the Unity Building in Cl go, and 
are the fragile a movement later to become national, then int t l, is 
Pg = maids quietly born. 
In iove ne coura- 
geous "hearts of —1923, Raymond Havens, 12th President of Rota Interna 
heroes. But may tional, gives the first continent-wide Rotary broadcast on Ro 
there always be tary’s birthday. 
= good es —1926, District 54 (Switzerland) is 
é ie 

t +d ae organized in Rotary. 
pnd i ge —1922, The Rotary Club ot O lo, Nor 
he may, to feed way, first to be established in that 
and cheer those land, is organized. 
ig Bag —— 24—1930, The 75th Rotary District, the 
uc anc Oo Kee , : 

a P Kingdom of Denmark and the King 





the flames of 
friendship ever 
merrily crackling. —1937, Diplomatic Corps to attend luncheon of Rotary 
—YE MAN WITH lachinoto a a 
YE SCRATCHPAD Washington, D. C. 


dom of Iceland, is organized 











At the end of the corridor. A candle 
Au bout du corridor. Une hougie. 
Oh boo dee correedor. Een boozhee. 


Bring me Some matches. 
Apportez-moi— Des allumettes 
Ahpohrteh-mwah— Dehz alleemett. 


My letters. My bill, please 
Mes lettres. La note, s‘il vous plait. 
Meh lettr’. Lah nott, see! voo plai. 





There is a mistake in my bill. 


Some warm water. 
Il y a une erreur dans le compte 


De l’eau chaude. 


Duh Ioh shohd. Eel ee ah een airrerr dahn I’cont. 


Another blanket. Take my baggage down 
Une autre couverture. Faites descendre mes bagages. 
Een ohtr’ koovairteer. Fett daisahndr’ mai bahgazh. 
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Our Reader's Open Forum 


[ Continued from page 4] 


some little fellow, just what a little fellow 
means to his daddy; it engenders a love that is 
unconfined and it unfolds to meet and embrace 
a kingdom of “kiddies.” Stocks and bonds and 
business and their enticements only too often 
engage the minds of men, and the matters of 
state frequently rob men of almost everything 
that's dear and sweet, but not all the world nor 
all the things therein can supplant in the mind 
and heart the sweetness of artless childhood. 

Now, you said that you collected stamps. 
All right, let's get down to business. Almost 
300 years ago William Penn, a Quaker (do you 
have those fellows in Australia, Robert, Quak- 
ers? They're funny fellows, our Past District 
Governor is one)—well, he of long hair and col- 
larless coat and buckled breeches (Mr. Penn—not 
our Governor) stepped out of a boat on what 
became known in later years as the Delaware 
River, coming here from the mother country 
because of distasteful laws requiring subjects to 
conform to the rules of the established church, 
and climbed up the bank at a place almost 
where I am now sitting. There was nothing 
but woods and birds and wild beasts to be seen. 
But it wasn't long before strange, fierce-looking 
men, bronze-colored, with painted faces just like 
American ladies of today, with two’ or three 
feathers for a hat, each carrying a bow and 
arrow, came stealthily out of the forest and in 
great amazement to see these unusual people— 
William Penn and his followers. The goodness 
of Mr. Penn soon won the hearts of the wild 
men and they became tamed men (and from 
that day to this the only wild men we have are 
the members of the Rotary Club), and the city 
of Chester, the Babylon of America (for its art 
and culture—not its sin) and our near neigh- 
bor, Philadelphia, had their beginnings. 

Robert, that was doubtless a strange trip to 
these pilgrims. It took this little band of wan- 
derers months to cross the ocean! But it was 
a stranger trip that a German submarine made 
during the World War when it crawled from 
the Fatherland upon the bottom of the ocean 
only a few days and like a great black fish came 
up dripping out of the water right at our shore. 
And just think, Robert, a man can leave earth 
here today, eating his dinner with us before 


leaving and be in Geelong, oh, I don’t know, 
possibly the morning after the night before, as 
early as when the milkman comes. Wouldn't 
Sir William Penn be astonished were he to drop 
in on us now and see these wonders? But the 
Indian? Now he would feel licked—before, he 
spent his wampum for a breech cloth. As he 
beheld our customs, he would realize his waste- 
ful extravagance. But the Indians you know, 
Robert, were not civilized. 

Let's get back to the stamp. Only a few 
months ago the 250th anniversary of the land- 
ing of William Penn was celebrated in Chester, 
Pennsylvania, and souvenir stamps were issued 
by our Government. I am sending you for your 
collection one of these rare stamps and I hope 
that it gives you as much joy to receive it as 
it gives me in sending. 

You might, if you have the time in your busy 
life, pass on to Daddy a word of greeting. Oh, 
make it to the family, because I know how 
mothers feel when slighted—but to you I am 
sending the best wishes that I have in store for 
any, and my love too, and I am sure I have a 
greater thrill in the sending than any little boy 
could possibly have in its receiving. 

Affectionately yours, 
JostaH SLEEPER, 
Honorary Member of Rotary Club 
Media, Pennsylvania 


If Your Name ls Adams .. . 


With much interest have I read Frank Clay 
Cross’ writing on genealogy hunting in Tue Ro- 
TARIAN of a few months ago. The article is very 
interesting, but let me suggest to the uninitiated 
that they don’t try genealogy as a hobby if their 
name happens to be Adams, and particularly if 
it happens to be John Adams, I know—lI have 
tried it. 

I have read every book ~on Adams that I 
could find. I have spent days and days search- 
ing through libraries in various States, I have 
spent many a vacation searching archives in his- 
torical libraries. I have talked with and written 
to hundreds of Adamses. The result is that I 
have discovered there are lots of Adamses, but I 
don't know any ancestors back any farther than 
the Revolutionary War. 








Well, well, welll I see business is picking up out in this country! 
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The sum of my discoveries is that there were 
127 different Adams families immigrated to 
America before 1750, probably no two of the 
families were very closely related. Of this group, 
21 family heads were named John. There were 
182 John Adamses in the Revolutionary War. 
There were hundreds of John Adamses in the 
War of 1812, hundreds in the Civil War and 
the Spanish-American War. I have never been 
able to ascertain how many by that name served 
in the World War, but there must have been a 
thousand. 

When I could get no further than the Rev- 
olutionary War, where my great-great grand 
father served from Virginia, I tried starting from 
the other end to find where they came from. It 
is usually assumed that all of the Adamses came 
from the Sir John Q 
Adams whom we find in 
Wales in 1304. Even it 
you consider the Adamses 
moderately prolific, ther: 
would have been nearer a 
billion descendants from 
Sir John. Am I one of 
them? But then we find 
another probably unrelated 
springing from Si: 








John Adams, #* 
President No.2 line 


Duncan Adams of the earl 


13th Century in Scotland. I hope you note al! 
of the titles. Now maybe I am a descendant 
from one of those. 

Getting back to America, we find that the 
first Adams to hit the rocks of America was one 
John Adams who, with his family, landed on 
the rocks at Plymouth, Massachusetts, in 162! 
from the ship Fortune. 

Generation after generation there has been 
at least one John Adams in every Adams family 
that I have discovered. Either the Adamses have 
been fond of that name or else there are other 
traditions connected with it of which I know 
nothing. There were quite a few Henrys, 
Georges, a few Jacobs, and now and then an 
Ebeneezer among the early Adamses, but there 
was always a John. 

Even today, with very few exceptions, your 
city directory contains several John Adams. | 
figure there are about ten Adams families to 
every one hundred thousand population in this 
country and about one-third of them have the 
surname of John. 

There have been entire books written on va- 
rious ones of the original family. Henry Adams 
of Baintree, Massachusetts, gets the credit for 
being the originator of the famous Adams family 
which included two presidents and numerous 
statesmen. After years of research I have dis 
covered enough to know that I am not a descend- 
ant of this branch. 

I oftentimes in jest claim the distinction of 
being the only Adams in this country who is 
not, by his own admission, a descendant of the 
John Adams who was second president of the 
United States. 

The boy who starts life with the name of 
Adams faces a long series of jokes that grow old 
to him before he gets very far in life. All 
through school he will get the Adam and Eve 
pun day after day. When he is grown, he will 
hear day after day from the most serious-minded 
business men on being introduced as John 
Adams: “Related to John Quincy Adams?” 

It doesn’t make much difference what your 
middle name is if your name is John Adams. 
Regardless of the middle initial, you will get 
mail addressed to John Q. Adams. You might 
just as well drop your middle initial. 

Every town you move to you will find Adams 
families, but just save your time and don't try 
to trace ancestors back to a common source. 
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I traced back to my father who was born in 
Missouri, to his father, my grandfather, whose 
name was John, and he came to Missouri in 
1834 from Wilkes County, North Carolina. His 
father served in the War of 1812. My great-great 
grandfather was supposedly born in that county 
but the census records of 1790 show three dis- 
tinct John Adamses with nine, ten, and two chil- 
dren respectively. Now which was my ancestor 
who served in the Revolutionary War, and from 
which of the numerous families coming to this 
country did he originate? From 1400 to 1776 
there is a gap of some seven or eight generations 
which I cannot bridge. 

Occasionally I hear of an Adams who has 
made a tracing of ancestry a hobby and expect- 
antly I look him up to find, as I have in several 
cases, magnificent libraries of Adams books, but 
always on the New England Adams _ family. 
Why, I don’t know, because by actual count 
there were as many families settled in the colony 
south of New York as in the New England 
States. I suppose it is just the great American 
urge to be descendants from a great statesman. 

So I warn again, genealogy is an interesting 
subject, but just forget it if your name happens 
to be John Adams. 

Joun D. Apams, Rotarian 

Executive Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
Des Moines, Iowa 


For Spanish-American Goodwill 


I have written a letter of appreciation and 
thanks to the Rotary Club of Washington, D. C., 
for their kindness in asking you to place my 
name on your mailing list to receive Revista 
Rorarta (Spanish edition of THe Rotarian) for 
one year for use in our classes of Spanish here 
in The American University. 

My more advanced students are enjoying the 
interesting and instructive articles, and all stu- 
dents can use it with great profit, I am sure. I 
feel that the Rotary Clubs are doing a great work 
through this publication to promote the interest 
of our people in Spanish America. This will cer- 
tainly do much toward the development of in- 
ternational goodwill and understanding. 

The American University is glad to have its 
name on your mailing list through the Spanish 
Department, and I am sure your magazine com- 
ing to us each month will contribute its share 
toward increasing interest in the Spanish lan- 
guage as well as those countries whose language 
it is. 

RuBertaA M. OLps 
Head of Department of Spanish 
The American University 
Washington, D. Cc. 


Believes in the League of Nations 


I frequently see THe Rorartan and I am im- 
essed with the amount of good material con- 
glad 


stantly appearing in it. I was particularly 
to see the exchange of views (H. G. Wells and 
Arthur Sweetser) in the September issue entitled 
What's Ahead for the League? 

The terrible things that are happening in 
Europe today ought to cause any sensible man to 
pause, but I am one of those who believe in the 
League of Nations even if it is only, as some of 
its enemies say, a sewing circle, or a conference 
of people who have no power or authority. The 
mere getting together at stated intervals is the 
only way that has ever been invented for civil- 
ized men to understand each other’s points of 
view. 

Freperic A. DELANO 
U. S. Department of the Interior 
Washington, D. C. 











NFREQUENTLY at first, but 
more often as the anniversaries 
mount, there stalks through every 
married couple’s lives this haunting 
fear: ‘‘What’s going to become of us?” 


They see, time after time, their ef- 
forts to accumulate money frustrated. 
rr 
They see on every hand the aged and 
penniless—people who, despite years 
of earning ability and good intentions, 
are dependent on the generosity of 
others for their needs in life. 


People who, during their working 
years, might have bought financial 
security on easy terms. 


For the way is open to all. Yes, 
any man with ten or fifteen years 
of earning power left—even a moder- 
ate earning power—can make a finan- 
cial success of his life. A representa- 
tive of Investors Syndicate can show 
you how. 


What is your hope? Would you like 
to end your working days financially 
secure? Would you like to see your 
boy or girl through college? Would 
you someday like to have a business 
of your own? 

An Investors Syndicate representa- 
tive can show you how you can have 





“What’s going to become of us?” 


the money forany orall of these things. 

He can show you how thousands of 
people have—by putting aside small 
amounts regularly—acquired $5,000, 
$10,000, $25,000 or more. 

He can show you the soundness of 
this plan and how this money will be 
safeguarded in your interest—by an 
institution which for nearly half a 
century has enjoyed the endorsement 
of authorities in sound finance. An 
institution which during every year 
of its entire life has met every obli- 
gation on time, when due. 

Ask him to see you, to explain this 
Living Protection plan. And today 
write to Investors Syndi ate, Dept. 
R72, Minneapolis, Minn., for A New 
Plan of Life—a booklet which points 


an easy way to financial security for all 


Investors Syndicate agency offic es 


in 152 leading cities, including: 


New Yorkt - Baltimore - Richmond 
Memphis - New Orleans * Chicago 
Indianapolis * Des Moines 
Oklahoma City * Salt Lake City 
Los Angeles * Portland 


Toronto* Montreal* Winnipeg 


Home Office: Minneapolis, Minn. 
Affiliated Companies: {investors Syndicate Title 
and Guaranty Company, New York 
*Investors Syndicate, Ltd., Canada 
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to financial security 
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Living Protection...everyman’s road 
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THE ROTARY CLUB HAS | 
SUBSCRIBED TO' REVISTA | 
ROTARIA, THE SPANISH: | 
EDITION OF THE ROTARIAN’ 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL 
SPANISH CLASS. UT 


Costs ONLY # 1.25... 
BUT THE YOUNGSTERS 
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AS \F It CosT $125 

(MAIL CHECK TO THE 

ROTARIAN, 35 EAST 
WACKER DR., CHICAGO ) 
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Don't Like It? 


By Ward Macauley 


4 

i. YOU don’t like it, get your hat.” 

Tom Simpson looked at his employer 
in amazement. Why, he and the boss 
had been “pals” for years. They had 
worked together on every angle of the 
little business. They had run the drug- 
store with the occasional help of a girl 
to weigh out candy and sell stamps. 
What could possibly be getting into 
George Whitcher now? 

“Plenty of prescription clerks for a lot 
less than I’m paying you,” George added 
crossly. “You beefed about that last pay 
cut too,” he accused. 

“What’s the matter with you, 
George?” Tom asked. 

“George? Don’t George me,” the boss 
shot back angrily. “It’s been George 
this, and George that, until I scarcely 
know whether this place is mine or 
yours, and you getting a fancy salary, 
while I scratch gravel, and now you don’t 
want to work tonight.” 

George Whitcher undoubtedly felt he 
had grievances—a bunch of them. 

“Well, I only said—,” Tom began. 

“Yes, I know what you only said. 
You've been saying a lot too much 
around here. You've had me on the hop 
because you figured I couldn’t get an- 
other prescription clerk. Well, I can, you 
bet your sweet life I can. I’ve had four 
applications just this past week, up-and- 


| coming young fellows that will work for 
| half of what I pay you. So if you've got 
| any kick coming, get your hat—” 


“But, George, I mean Mr. Whitcher, 
surely you don’t mean—” 

“I do good and plenty well mean it. 
We bosses have got the upper hand now, 
and believe me we're not going to take a 


| lot of stuff from you fellows like we've 
had to in the past. Shoe’s on the other 
| foot. Prescription clerks? Common as 


toadstools, willing to work evenings 
without beefing—” 

“I know, but you said I could have to- 
night off—” 

“Never mind what I said. I’m the 
boss around here. I changed my mind. 
I want tonight off myself. So’s I said 
before if you don’t like it, get your hat—” 

Tom Simpson had a temper just like 
the next one, and at this point he let it 
get the best of him. 

“All right, Whitcher. That’s just what 
I'll do. Plenty of places where I'll be ap- 
preciated—plenty. Have you got my 
money ready?” 


“Yes, I've got it. Don’t you worry 
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Get Your Hat! 


about that, and it'll be for exactly what 
time you put in—not a penny extra.” 

A few moments later, Tom Simpson 
walked out. He had worked for George 
Whitcher for more than 20 years. Today 
was his wedding anniversary. He had 
planned to celebrate a little, take the wife 
to dinner, and maybe a show. Funny the 
boss got so mad when he asked for the 
night off. 

“If you don’t like it, get your hat.” 
The words rang in Tom’s ears. 

“Well, I didn’t like it, and I did get 
my hat.” 

Tom whistled a few bars as he went 
down the street. Kind of nice to be free 
for once. Had his nose on the grind- 
stone pretty hard for years. Of course, 
the depression was pretty bad, but he 
could get a job any time. Why, Hal 
Fenwick had often said, “Come over to 
my place whenever you want to. I'll put 
you to work.” 

One thing. Tom wouldn’t work any 
more that day. Celebrate, that’s the 
ticket. In the meantime, he sauntered 
slowly down the street. He half ex- 
pected George Whitcher to call him back. 
He looked over his shoulder expectantly, 
but George didn’t appear. 

In the meantime the druggist shrugged 
his shoulders and muttered, “Never 
thought he’d go. Been getting too up- 
pish the last few years. Needed taking 
down a peg. Beefed when I gave him 
that last cut, said our trade hadn’t fallen 
off that much. What of it? Plenty of 
precription clerks—common as_ toad- 
stools.” 


Mis SIMPSON was distinctly 
alarmed when Tom came home with the 
news. Under her husband’s cheerfulness 
was a decided foreboding. After all, these 
were tough times. There was a damper 
on the celebration. Both dinner and 
show were most economical, and Mrs. 
Simpson needed persuasion before she 
would go at all. 

“Guess I'll rest a day or two,” Tom 
announced next morning, but at this, 
Mrs. Simpson put a wifely veto. 

“Not much, Tom, you go down and 
see Hal Fenwick right away. I only 
hope he'll give you a job.” 

“Don’t you worry, dear,” Tom said 
confidently. “Hal has told me a half- 
dozen times he’d put me to work when- 
ever I asked him.” 

“So old man Whitcher let you out, did 
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he, Tom?” Hal inquired. There was not 
a bit of encouragement in his tone. 
“Well, well, well, I thought you was 
stuck there for life. What's the matter, 
slipping? Put some wrong stuff into a 
prescription, or what? No, I'm sorry, 
there’s not a thing doing here, not a 
thing. Got to cut all the corners I can.” 

“But Hal, remember what you said—” 

“[ can’t help what I said, Tom. We 
all say a lot of things one time or an- 
other. I haven't got a job for you, and if 
[ had, I’d want to look into why old man 
Whitcher let you go.” 

“T quit!” 

“Quit? Oh yeah?” 
“That’s what they all say. I never heard 
of anybody being fired yet.” 

“Look here, Hal, I’m offering you the 
services of the best prescription clerk in 
town, and I'll work for you very reason- 


Hal questioned. 


able.” 

“T'll say you would—if I was to give 
you the chance. Sorry, nothing doing. 
Trade’s ’way off, ’way off.” 


Tou met similar refusals as he made 
his weary way from one drugstore to 
another. All of them suspected that Tom 
had made some sort of slip that had 
caused Whitcher to let him out. Weeks 
rolled by. The little bank account dwin- 
dled. At last Tom got a Saturday job in 
a sporting-goods store, on commission. 
Meanwhile, George Whitcher experi- 
mented with a succession of 
“sprouts” whom he hired at half Tom’s 
No doubt such average clerks 
toadstools, 


young 


salary. 
were common as 
George said, but he soon learned that one 
like Tom was a rather rare species. 


just as 


These new men were all good enough, 
did a pretty fair job, but George found 
out he didn’t like to leave the store as 
much as he used to. Also, he felt com- 
pelled to work more nights, and as for 
going home for his lunch, well, that was 
out of the question. He became crabby, 
downright crabby, and sooner or later 
quarreled with all of these new men, and 
in the heat of anger instructed them like- 
wise to get their hats. 

But would he send for Tom to come 
back? Not by several jugfuls. George 
Whitcher didn’t eat crow for any man. 
He'd find somebody yet to suit him, and 
for half the money. Another bad thing, 
Whitcher found that business was slip- 
ping away from him. It was obvious 
that Tom did have his trade, customers 
who liked to have him wait on them. 
These customers became highly critical 
of Tom’s successors. The continual loss 
of business did not set any too well with 
George. 

When a particularly sharp down-turn 
occurred one day, George called Sam 





“You Must HAvE SPENT 
YEARS On SHORTHAND” 


‘‘No! I Learned it in SIX WEEKS!’’ 


ER emplover laughed aloud. “Siz weeks! You're joking, Miss Baker. No one c« | 

learn shorthand in six weeks. You have been with us about a month and you are | 

far the most competent secretary I ever had. Surely you don't expect me to believe 
that you gained your present speed and accuracy in only six weeks! Why—a great mat 
of our stenographers have studied shorthand for ten months or a year or more and st 
they make a great many errors.”’ 

“That isn’t their fault, Mr. Chapman 
hard study and practice, and even when it is mastered it is difficult to read 
writing is very easy. I—” 

“Speedwriting? What's that?” 

For answer the girl handed her employer her notebook 

“Why, this is remarkable, Miss Baker. It’s in simple A. B. C.'s!”’ 

“Yes, surely. That's how I learned it so quickly. Any one can learn Speedwriting. The1 
are only a few easy rules. There are no hooks or curves; 
you already know—one that your hand needs no special training to make 


Old-fashioned shorthand requires months 


But Spee 


every ‘character’ vou use is a lettet 


“Well, that’s the most remarkable thing I ever heard of. I could use that myself at board 
meetings and a dozen other places. You can write it rapidly, too!” 

“One boy I know who studied Speedwriting in his own home, took court testimony at the 
rate of 106 words a minute after only 15 hours of study.” 

“Miss Baker, where can I get some literature on Speedwriting? I really believe I'll take 


it up myself!” 
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Vicks, his latest assistant, into the office, 
and gave him a tongue lashing. As a 
result, he found himself without the serv- 
ices of a prescription clerk. He was com- 
pelled to work all day and all evening 
himself. A number of customers left be- 
cause they couldn’t get service. George 
was in the back room compounding a 
prescription, and did not hear them until 
they banged the door in leaving. 

All this time, matters went from bad 
to worse with Tom Simpson. Filling in 
was all he could find to do, and the re- 
turns were small. His wife begged him 
to see George Whitcher. This he reso- 
lutely refused to do, with mild profanity. 

Eventually chance settled the question. 
It was the day after George had dismissed 
the unfortunate Vicks. George, having 
hurriedly eaten a sandwich in the store, 
ducked around the corner for a cup of 
coffee. Tom had bought a newspaper 
and was reading the want ads. He 
hastily stuffed the paper into his pocket 
as he saw George coming. 

“Hello, Tom.” 

“Hello, George.” 

“How’s it coming?” 

“Fine.” This from George, the cheer- 
ful fibber. “What are you doing?” he 
added. 

“Selling sporting goods,” Tom said. 
But he didn’t explain that it was on a 
one-day-a-week basis. 

“I thought maybe you might fill in at 
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my place a day or so until my new man 
comes,” George said, “but if you're work- 
ing— 

“I could come for a few days,” Tom 
interrupted hastily, “say from now to 
Saturday.” 

“Fine, that will fill in nicely. I’ve got 
a good man coming Saturday.” 

“When shall I start?” Tom asked. 
“Run right over now,” George instructed, 
“while I’m getting a cup of coffee.” 

“Seems like home,” Tom said to him- 
self, as he started weighing out licorice 
drops for a little girl. 

Tom and George worked together 
agreeably during the two days that fol- 
lowed. Friday night, George stopped 
Tom as he was leaving. 

“Like to come back?” he asked, “I 
mean-regular.” 

“Sure would,” Tom agreed. 

“We've been a couple of fools, Tom,” 
George observed. 

“We've been more than that, I’ve been 
a couple of fools myself.” 

“All right, if you want to, you can 
start right where we left off. Same sal- 
ary and everything.” 

“O.K. with me, George, but how about 
this new: chap you've got coming in the 
morning?” 

George’s interest in the mythical new 
man was not great. 

“Oh, he can chase himself,” George 
answered, with a relieved laugh. 


Take Crime News Off the Front Page? 


Yes! Says Curtis H. Clay 
| Continued from page 12] 


slain in a prison fight, or a gangster meet- 
ing his just doom, of more importance 
than the nation’s political fortunes? 

The answer is “sensation” — the 
“punch.” Crime lends itself easily to the 
punch; a forceful headline almost writes 
itself. 

Many newspapers put their best men 
on crime. Murders are dramatized by 
werd and picture. Every possible angle 
of crime is brought to the reader by 
trained men and women news workers. 
What would happen if equal effort were 


| put forth to dig out the dramatic angles 
| of other news? 
| drama in 


There is far more real 
the news now treated as 
routine than most newspapermen realize. 
And therein is a challenge to the news 
desk of any newspaper! 

Crime display is defended by nu- 
merous publishers and editors by the 
claim “the public demands it,” or “play- 
ing up crime arouses the public to force 
its suppression.” 

If the first were true, a decent, digni- 


fied publication wouldn’t have a chance. 
Why doesn’t the circulation of the 
“scandal sheets” overwhelm those papers 
trying to maintain a standard of decency? 

A strong argument against display of 
crime concerns the children. What im 
pressions do they get from the news- 
papers brought to their homes? 

I quote a few typical headlines: 
“Gangsters’ Bullets Riddle Informer”; 
“Love Nest Scene of Killing”; “Wife 
Caught with Illicit Lover Pays with 
Life”; “Sex Maniac Murders Girl’; 
“Bandits Flee with $450,000.” Those 
headlines, it seems to me, must convey to 
the mind of a child the idea that de- 
generacy rules, that the “thug” is big 
news. And that is a sad thing to con- 
template with the newspapers being used 
as virtual textbooks in hundreds ot 
schools; the headlines and news stories 
thus become present-day history for our 
students. 

The theory that crime publicity is a 
deterrent to crime apparently involves 
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It is strong, durable, simple in construction, easy 
to operate. 


It holds twelve magazines in a manner which enables 
them to be opened perfectly flat. 


It is equipped with a new style magazine holder 
which affords quick and easy insertion and with- 
drawal of the magazines. 


It has a handsome grained leatherette cover, em- 


bossed in gold. 
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the thought that the more prominent the 
play, the more certainly criminality will 
But close analysis doesn’t 
A few 


example, the newspapers were splashing 


be checked. 
bear this out. months ago, for 
Dillinger headlines all over page one; 
kidnap gangs and their work were de- 
scribed in detail; literally, the press was 
in a frenzy to tell about the gunmen’s 
exploits and the moves of the police to 
catch them. But the wave of violence 
grew; publicity didn’t check crime then. 
What happened was very simple. A 
handful of men, with an 
Sam to shoot to kill, 


comparative 
order from Uncle 
took up the trail of the desperados, and 


.= 


the “public enemies’’ were quickly 
rounded up. The “G-Men” did the trick. 
If front-page publicity could have done 
it, it would have been accomplished long 
before. J. Edgar Hoover and his men 
acted, 

It seems apropos at this point to cite 
the fact that during periods when a sex 
crime has been “banner-lined” through- 
out the nation there follows, almost in- 
variably, a series of similar shocking 
events. If the perpetrators are brought to 
justice, they are found to be of a de- 
generate type, and, whether old or young, 
easily impressed by what they read. In 
this, I believe, the flash and glamour of 
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page one plays a definite part. Big type 
inflames and excites. 

If one argues that page-one display 
arouses the public to fight against crime, 
one could just as logically assert that it 
inflames others to commit crime. 

The intelligent criminal enters his 
career deliberately, with eyes open to his 
chances of beating the law. He believes 
that he is smarter than the police. Pub 
licity encourages him; he likes to see his 
name in the headlines. He laughs at the 
“dumb cops” and continues his outlawry, 
glorying in his notoriety. If, and when, 
he gets caught, he is ready to face the 
music... Wasn’t his name on the front 
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page for weeks, months? Perhaps he has 
made big money “hauls,” enough as- 
suredly to make a splurge, also to battle 
through the courts. Publicity can’t stop 
him. It will not injure his reputation. It 
will enhance it. 


@O. the other hand, the man or wo 


man, boy or girl, who becomes enmeshed 
in the law by accident, or through emo 
tional outbursts, is irreparably injured by 
front-page smearing. Judicious news 
treatment of the acts of such unfortunates 
would still leave them enough self-respect 
to start again. Has the newspaper the 
right to use its power in completing the 
wrecking of human lives? 

The question recently was put up io 
us: “What would you do if confronted 
with a situation wherein the people were 


being defrauded by corrupt officials?” 





The gist of our answer was that no 
one can deny that publicity does have an 
important effect in ending such a con- 
dit.on. The press has brought many a 
treasury looter to justice. Page-one dis- 
play of a campaign against such crime 
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could not be put in the general category 
news. A public official who 
violates his oath should get what he de- 
serves, including pitiless publicity. But 
the newspaper should be honest and not 
use its power for political expediency; 
its own objective must be above reproach. 
To campaign against crime does not re- 
quire playing up crime itself. Stories 
demanding protection of the public 
against crooked officeholders, hoodlums, 
racketeers, etc., are not news; they are 
crusade articles; and there is a vast dif- 
ference between them and the news ac- 
counts relating to what crimes have been 
committed, by whom, and ow. 

Prior to our change in policy, we had 
a few restrictions ir the use of crime 
news. The staff was alert for news of 
that class; all other papers were playing 
it; we did it, too. When crime went 
to the inside pages, usually with small 
headlines, the reporters expected an in- 


of crime 
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stantaneous reaction from the public. 
They believed then, as many still do, that 
the newspaper readers want lurid, gory, 
sexy news. 

Yet not once has a request been re- 
ceived to “put the murders back on page 
one.” Not once has a complaint been 
received because of the subjugation of 
crime. But the publisher Aas received 
numerous letters from citizens commend- 
ing his act. 

Since crime was banned from our page 
one, offenses committed by local resi- 
dents have been few and of a minor 
and that’s something in this 
Whether the paper’s crime 





nature 
community. 
policy has much to do with the improve- 
ment in local conditions I cannot say; 
it may be that the people are just nat- 
urally behaving themselves better; but 
again one could believe they are thinking 
less about crime and more about jobs, 
war, politics, and the other things with 
which our front page has been filled. 


Of undeniable worth in an analysis of 
local social conditions is the fact that we 
have had no boy bandits in the last two 
years, while in the first three years of 
my service here the officers rounded up 
at least half a dozen gangs of young out- 
laws. 
to this state of affairs, its policy is indeed 


If our newspaper has contributed 


blessed. 

After studying the entire problem, as 
a newspaperman and a citizen, I have 
concluded that we accord crime an un 
warranted importance when we open 
Crime is a menace, an 
We should do 


we should not 


page one to it. 
enemy of every nation. 
nothing to encourage it; 
popularize it. The criminal, instead of 
seeing his name and exploits played up 
on a par with presidents and kings, 
should be made to realize that he is an 
outlaw. Let the public understand that 
crime is crime and that its perpetrators 
are to be shunned, unglorified, unwept, 


and unsung. 


Take Crime News Off the Front Page? 


No! Says Emmet Richards 
[Continued from page 13} 


munity newspapers daily publishing 
stories revealing the criminal as the rat 
he generally is, and giving their crime 
news the emphasis that makes a life of 
crime look anything but inviting. Some 
of them go to the point of carrying a 
line, “Crime Never Pays,” at the head 
of every news article telling about the 
arrest and punishment of a criminal. 
Doesn’t a good opportunity to drive home 
such a lesson merit first-page position for 
the article in question? 

Again there is the charge that news- 
paper accounts of crimes not only sug- 
gest criminal acts, but in some cases 
actually teach criminals or potential 
criminals how to commit them. Some 
newspapers may be doing so on page one 
or elsewhere, but the conscientiously 
edited publication, careful of its emphasis 
in crime news, definitely is not. 

With all the abuses that may be cited, 
[ think that the hopeful factor in this 
situation we are discussing is the self- 
critical attitude to be found generally 
among newspapermen themselves. 

Floyd G. Arpan, supervisor of news- 
paper practice of the Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern University, re- 
porting on a nation-wide survey made by 
his institution in 1935, said that editors 
are becoming far less vehement in their re- 
plies to criticism by other professional 
groups and that many newspapers join 
with lay critics in denouncing the mis- 
handling of crime news. 


It was not surprising, of course, that 
this survey found no common point of 
view on crime news among the editors 
he queried (along with prison wardens, 
psychologists, sociologists, and police 
chiefs), for it has been well observed that 
the press, being as human as life itself, 
is so because of the freedom of the indi- 
vidual editors. 

With due consideration to editorial 
frailties, it is still well for the nation in 
which such freedom exists. 

This investigation found that of the 
editors in 38 of the United States re- 
sponding to his questionnaires, less than 
half believed that the printing of crime 
news acted as a check on further crime, 
Thirteen percent felt that crime news 
incited further crime, while 40 percent 
were doubtful as to the effect. 

Seventy-orie percent of the newspaper 
men believed that the present amount of 
crime news, or even more, would prove 
beneficial to the reading public. 

It is interesting to note that in none 
of the groups queried, newspapermen, 


sociol- 


prison wardens, psychologists, 
ogists, and police chiefs, was there any- 
thing approaching a majority favoring so 
revolutionary a step as excluding crime 
news from the newspapers. 

I maintain, however, that complete ex- 
clusion of crime news would be pref- 
erable to simply removing it from page 
one while leaving uncorrected, on the 
inside pages, those editorial abuses which 
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too often justify the criticism that news- 
papers glorify crime and criminals, maxe 
their pages textbooks on crime, foster 
contempt for law, publish horror for 
horror’s sake, and cominit the social of- 
fense of “trial by newspaper.” 

An average of 59 percent of the groups 
queried agreed that certain types of crime 
news should be excluded from the news- 
papers: sex crimes, juvenile offenses, crim- 
inal insanity, indecencies, and suicide. 

The answering editors bear me out in 
my position, for 97 percent of them said 
an emphatic NO to the question, “Would 
you exclude crime news from the front 


page?” I give the great majority of 
those editors credit for answering out of 
their practical experience and from their 
consciences. And so I discount the value 
of the non-journalistic replies—the 71 
percent of the prison wardens, 67 percent 
of the sociologists, and 52 percent of the 
psychologists who would exclude crime 
news from page one. 

More than any of the other groups, the 
newspapermen favored giving greater 
prominence to news stories involving the 
punishment of convicted criminals. 

Our city of 13,000 population does not 
have much crime. But a few weeks ago 
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a prowler broke his way into several 
homes in my community and in one o} 
them choked a young girl until he was 
frightened away by the screams of her 
sister. 

Was it not my duty to give that in- 
cident the fullest possible publicity, as a 
warning to other citizens in order that 
they might take steps to protect their 
homes? I think it was. 

We gave this story front-page prom 
inence. The prowler broke into one 
other home later, but he tried to break 
into some other where proper safeguards 
had been established, and he was unable 
to get in. 

The publicity given the operations ot 
the prowler roused the whole community 
and when he was apprehended several 
days later it was the result of a tip given 
the police by a citizen who had read 
about the man in my paper. If I had 
published the story about the prowler on 
an inside page the man who helped 
capture the miscreant might have missed 
the item, if circumstances had caused a 
hurried reading of the paper that day. 

When an official embezzles public 
funds, I think it is right that the news- 
papers give thorough publicity to the 
crime, page one if it seems advisable; for 
every line of such a news story reads as 
a solemn warning to every other public 
official, most of whom are probably sub- 
jecc to the same temptations as the guilty 
one, that “crime never pays” and “the 
wages of sin is death.” 

Even an unsavory “love nest” story 
may have social value through its warn- 
ing to others that “you can’t get away 
with it.” 


There is an inviolable rule in our 
office that cases of “drunk driving” shall 
be publicized. I cannot tell you, because 
I have kept no record of them, how many 
times such Offenders have come to me 
with pleas that their names be left out 
of the paper; but they have been many. 
A common statement by such people is, 
“I don’t mind paying the fine, but I hate 
to have the whole town know about it.” 
As a result of our policy in this partic- 
ular, I think there is much less drunken 
driving than would be the case without 
this fear of publicity. 

Petty thieving by transients passing 
through the town became common dur- 
ing the depression. Newspaper publicity 
made people of the city generally alert 
to the presence of these individuals with 
the result that citizens promptly tele- 
phoned local or State police when sus- 
picious individuals were sighted. One 
such report led to the arrest of a pair 
of criminals bound for a neighboring 
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community with the purpose of robbing 


a bank. 

We have the testimony of a speaker at 
an annual convention of the International 
\ssociation of Chiefs of Police at At- 
lantic City that “newspapers serve well 
the cause of law enforcement by publish- 
ing photographs and other identifying 
data on wanted persons, information as 
to the modus operand: of crimes, and 
information useful in arousing public in- 
terest and alertness, such as the numbers 
of ransom bills.” 


I: is easy enough to make general 
charges of the kinds so frequently levelled | 


against newspapers, but where is the ac- 
curate proof that they are true? I hold 


that there is too much a tendency to} 
plaster all newspapers with blame for the | 


sins of a few. 


Where, even, is the proof as to the 
methods of | 


extent in which 


handling the news of crime are the cause 


present 


of the antisocial effects ascribed to them? 

Commenting on criticism concerned 
with the possible influence of crime news 
on newspaper readers, the Northwestern 
University survey pointed out that “the 
nature of the influence of anything on the 
human mind is always debatable. Man 
cannot understand the vagaries of his 
own mind because it is necessary to use 
one of the objects of the experiment as 
a part of the machinery for that experi- 
ment, and the errors of one are apt to 
be the errors of the other. . . . There is 
no measuring stick or plumb line that 
may be placed alongside of the human 
mind after a dose of gruesome details 
in the news columns in order to see just 
how much that mind has been twisted 
or shrunken.” 

It may be true that no such yardstick 
exists for measuring mental impressions, 
do know that mis- 
handling of crime news, its publication 


but of course we 


with a bad emphasis, has a bad result 
in the mind of the average reader. 

By all means, let’s give the news of 
crime position on page one when it has 
the values that warrant such position, 
when it warns the people of the com- 
munity of danger threatening them or 
their dear ones, or their property, when 
it suggests or boldly points the way to 
correction of abuses, means 
turning the light of pitiless publicity on 
inefficiency or official crookedness, when 
there is the chance that it will serve as a 
deterrent to the potential criminal. 

Meanwhile, let newspapermen every- 
where give their best thought and effort 


when it 


to eliminating the manifest evils in the | 
present methods of handling crime news | 
whether those evils be apparent on page | 


one or in a corner of the want-ad section. 
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Broadening 


the Foundations 


of Peace 


[Continued from page 11] 


ot them, however, finds expression in as- 
sociations and organizations that extend 
horizontally across national frontiers, the 
specific national life of each country will 
take its due place in the life of the world 
as a whole. Against the sudden folly of a 
single government, subject to the caprice 
ot one man or a small group; or against 
the sudden passions engendered by the 
habit of thinking of all interests and loy- 
alties as subordinate to nationality, there 
will be a strong counteracting force of 
those who are conscious of sympathy and 
identity of interest with those of similar 
pursuits in other countries. 

The influence which finance exercises 
on public policy will be dangerous if it is 
purely national in its organization; it is 
likely to be a restraint against many fol- 
lies if financial interests ramify through- 
out the world so that conflict anywhere 
means loss everywhere. Historians who 
select from the past just what pleases 
national vanity may fan national passion 
at its most dangerous phase; if they 
steadily pursue the truth, and preserve a 
true balance between the achievements of 
their own and other countries, they will 
provide an antidote; and their association 
with historians of other countries in a 
form which makes them conscious of 
their common loyalty to their science will 
greatly help them to fulfil this function. 
And so it is with every occupation and 
every pursuit. We need to be actively 
conscious of ourselves as primarily manu 
facturers, or writers, or financiers, or edu- 
cationalists, or merchants, with interests 
and duties common to those similarly 
occupied. A historian who, qua histor- 
ian, is primarily an American or an Eng- 
lishman, is most certainly a bad historian. 
But if he is primarily a searcher for truth 
he is not therefore a bad patriot; on the 
contrary he is rendering the highest serv- 
ice to his country compatible with its 
position not as a would-be world con- 
queror but as a unit in a world com- 
munity. 

In this way, with a horizontal as well 
as a vertical organization of men’s activ- 
ities, all their different interests may be 
so developed as to constitute counteract- 
ing forces which will give an equipoise 
in world affairs. The common interests 
of labor in all countries may be a restrain- 
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the danger of war it involves: just as a 
sense of nationality may be a restraining 
influence upon a world movement to- 
wards internal revolution. Each might be 
fatal if completely dominant over the 
other; but each may help it to counteract 
the other and make it harmless. 

So it is with all the other interests and 
pursuits which I have mentioned. If as 
historians we pursue truth without na- 
tional bias; if in education we aim at the 
development of intellectual integrity and 
personal character; we are helping to se- 
cure the equipoise in world forces which 
is the surest safeguard of peace. If a 
large proportion of the people of each 
country feel a community of interest with 
those of other countries, based upon asso 
ciation and friendship with those en- 
gaged in the same pursuits as themselves, 
there will be resistance within every 
country to any dangerously nationalistic 
policy. It is a good thing that men should 
think of themselves in terms of their oc- 
cupations, professions, and interests, and 
meet those of other nations on that basis, 
and not be always conscious in all their 
activities of their differences, as Ameri- 
cans, Germans, Englishmen, and French- 
men. 

All organizations which encourage the 


Television—How Soon? 


[Continued from page 27 | 


mechanical eye of television must sweep 
its glance over a scene 60, 120, 240, or 343 
times each 24th or 30th of a second. And 
upon each sweep it must perceive as a 
minimum hundreds of differences in 
gradation of tone. These changes of light 
must be converted into variations of elec- 
tricity—the scene becomes attenuated into 
a fluctuating electrical impulse, just as the 
beauty of a singer’s voice on the radio is 
a mere flickering electrical impulse when 
it is sped along wires or through space 
by radio. 

The scene in electrical form is handled 
like a telephone or radio signal, except 
that greater fidelity is necessary, which 





















citizens of different countries to meet on 
a basis of common that tran- 
scends national frontiers—whether they 


interest 


are industrialists, or financiers, or school- 
masters, or scientists, or historians, or 
trade unionists—are making a real con- 
tribution to the peace of the world. The 
basis of international relations is thus 
broadened and enlarged, and they no 
longer rest upon purely political founda- 
tions. 

The art of true government is not to 
make every interest and activity and in- 
stitution and organized association a 
mere slave or instrument of a single poli- 
tical authority. It is to allow and, indeed, 
to encourage the development of differ- 
ent interacting and counteracting forces, 
creating an equipoise with a strength and 
stability that are otherwise unattainable. 
This is true equally within a country and 


as regards world affairs that concern | 


many countries. 

The best simile for the highest form 
of political structure may be found in the 
arch of a great bridge so designed that 
the very stresses and strains of the sepa 
rate units which constitute it, each push- 


ing and thrusting against the other, give | 


by their reciprocal pressure the strength 
upon which the whole structure rests. 








means that television takes much more | 
electrical space on wires or in the ether. | 
At the receiving point, the television | 


image must be reassembled. Variations | 





in electricity must become light again, | 
light that can be sprayed into faithful | 
replicas of what the distant television eye | 
perceived a few fleet fragments of a sec- | 
ond before. | 

This complex and swift picture-build- 
ing in the latest television far exceeds the 
160,000 variations per second that Swin- 
ton considered a minimum in 1908. The 
variations are closer to 3,000,000. How 
long a time the wink of an eye becomes 
in comparison with the necessary _per- 
formances of television apparatus! 

Let us peer into laboratories in which 
television is being readied. Two are in 
America, and there the most serious and 
probably the commercially important re- 
search and development are being done. 
De V. K. Zworykin of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, and Philo T. Farns- 


Pioneers in radio and television: 
Dr. Lee De Forest (left), and Dr. V. 
K. Zworykin of Radio Corporation. 
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Here's 
Rotary Club Officers, 
Program Chairmen 
and Speech-Makers 


® For the busy Rotarian who is 
called upon to plan Club pro- 
grams and speeches, what could 
he more convenient and useful 
than a completely indexed bound 
volume of 1936 issues of THE Ro- 
TARIAN! 


© The many timely articles on 
economic, social, international, 
and Rotary subjects make it a 
highly valuable reference book 
for members of every Rotary 


Club. 


® Only a limited number will be 
made up—ready for distribution 
in January. Be sure that your 
files are made complete by order- 
ing today. Only $2.50 per volume. 


® Many earlier volumes of THE 
ROTARIAN now available. 
Prices on request. 


THE ROTARIAN 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl. 
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JUST around the cor- 
ner from everything in 
down-town-Chicago. 
You will appreciate the 
time saving convenience 
as well as the home-like 
comforts of this hotel. 


Write for booklet and 


map of down-town 


worth of Farnsworth Television Incor- 
porated are the two American pioneers 
in electronic television. Both are now 
carrying on their researches largely in the 
Philadelphia area. 

Encouraging reports about television 
progress in England and Germany are 
made from time to time. There, too, sci- 
entists are at work. As is customary in 
such technologic developments, RCA is 
understood to have patent and licensing 
agreements with Germany’s Telefunken 
and England’s Electrical and Musical In- 
dustries, while Farnsworth has exchanges 
of patents and techniques with England’s 
Baird Television, Ltd., and Germany’s 
Fernseh A.G. . 


R modern television there is less me- 
chanical motion than in motion-picture 
cameras and projectors. There is con- 
siderably more apparatus than in a radio 
set, but as in sound radio, the principal 
actors within the tubes are electrons, par- 
ticles or units of electricity. The electron 
is one of the fundamental and omnipres- 
ent building blocks of everything about 
us and in the universe. Streams of elec- 
trons, known as cathode rays, play a ma- 
jor part in television. 

Television’s eye as devised by Zworykin 
is called the iconoscope, literally “image 
observer.” The “seeing” end of the in- 
strument is within a vacuum tube and 
consists of a flat plate, representing the 
oe 
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retina or sensitive innér surface of the 
eye. On this, as on a photographic plate, 
the scene to be “televised” is focused by 4 
lens system exterior to the tube. This 
retinal plate contains many thousands oj 
tiny silver globules, each turned into a 
minute photoelectric cell by chemical 
treatment with the element caesium. On 
a 4 by 5-inch plate such as used there 
are three million of these little photocells. 

The trick of this nonliving “electrical 
eye” apparatus is that it has persistence 
of vision similar to that of the human eye, 
It is an electrical latent image mechanism 
that stores electrically the information 
given it by the projected optical image. It 
can reproduce its electrically stored infor 
mation when it is desired. Older televi 
sion systems were instantaneous in their 
action and could use only the light of 
instant of scanning. 

A simple electrical experiment illus 
trates the principle behind the iconoscope 
A condenser is connected in series with a 
photocell. The photocell is illuminated. 
The light on the photocell is converted 
into electricity which flows and charges 
the condenser. The condenser is made to 
discharge by flashing upon it a beam of 
electrons shot from a cathode tube. 

The screen in the iconoscope is a thin 
sheet of mica coated on the back side with 
a continuous metal layer. On its front is 
the mosaic of small isolated photosensi 
tive globules. Dr. Zworykin makes this 
mosaic very simply by evaporating a thin 
film of silver upon the mica, then break 
ing it into separate particles by heat and 
sensitizing the silver with the element 
caesium. 

The globules “soak up” the light con- 
verted into electricity when an image 
is projected by lenses upon the screen. 
Each photosensitive globule gets a positive 
electrical charge in proportion to the 
amount of light that falls upon it. 


Te screen is scanned regularly by the 
electron beam that releases these charges, 
and this produces changes in the electri- 
cal capacity of the metal layer on the 
other side of the mica. By attaching an 
amplifying system to that metal layer, 
there can be drawn off from the system a 
fluctuating current that is an electrical 
representation of the light picture on the 
screen. 

The eye of television in the Farnsworth 
mode is a somewhat different photoelec 
tric pickup device. The image of the 
scene is focused upon a disk which is a 
silver oxide-caesium cathode. This con 
verts the light into electricity or streams 
of electrons and emits them in numbers 
proportional to the intensity of illumina- 
tion of the optical image. At the center 
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DELIGHTFUL trip to Europe in congenial 
company at an economical rate—on some 
of the finest ships on the Atlantic. 

The thrill of participating with thousands 
f other Rotarian friends in a convention 
of Rotary International in such a charming 
pleasure resort—the queen city of the French Riviera. 
The benefit of exchanging views and experiences 
with others interested in the same vocation and the 
same Rotary activities as yourself, in small and in- 
formal international groups. 
The inspiration of addresses on a wide variety of 
Rotary topics, by leaders of Rotary thought from 
many countries. 
The vivid picture of world Rotary represented in the 
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convention—its tremendous possibilit 
service. 

The pleasure of sharing in the uniqu: 
entertainments being planned by th: 
Nice for the entertainment of their gu 


The advantage of a specially conducted 


after the convention to places in Eur 

always wanted to visit, with a rdial 

come awaiting you in many cities. 

The privilege of choosing your homeward 
ny ship of the seven official steamshi 


A wealth of delightful memories and interesting 
friendships which will continue to give y plea 
all the rest of your life—and don't 

same pleasures wil! be equally en; 


nembers of your family. 


You'll enjoy the Rotary fellowship from the 
moment you embark until you are home again. 
Don't delay! Decide now to go to the conven- 
tion at Nice next June. 


Write Today for Complete Information 


Rotary International 
Convention Transportation 


Committee 


35 East Wacker Drive - - Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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of the other or anode end of the tube, 
there is a hole through which electrons 
can escape into an amplifying tube called 
an electron multiplier. The problem is to 
get all the speeding electrons through that 
hole in the right order to transmit that 
necessary electrical equivalent of the 
image being seen. That is done by im- 
pressing upon the “image dissector tube,” 
as the device is called, fluctuating mag- 
netic fields that deflect the electron image 
back and forth, passing it spot by spot 
over the hole. 

The fact that currents passed through 
electromagnetic coils surrounding a ca- 


thode ray tube are able to switch, some- 
what like a horse’s tail, streams of elec- 
trons to and fro, is basic to all electronic 
television perceivers and receivers. 

In the Zworykin receiver or reproducer 
called the “kinescope” the current re- 
ceived is fed into a cathode ray tube in 
which there is created a stream of elec- 
trons which varies in strength with the 
fluctuations in the current. Pulled by a 
set of electromagnets corresponding to 
those in the iconoscope, the electron 
stream plays rapidly back and forth across 
a screen to paint in fluorescence the orig- 
inal scene. Similar in principle is the 








6th to Lith this summer. 


bekore a after 


NICE 


THE AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE 
MAKES IT EASY FOR YOU TO SEE EUROPE 


N® ON THE FRENCH Riviera, scenically-inspiring, gay-hearted 
world rendezvous will be the glamorous background for the 
Rotary INTERNATIONAL XXVIIITH ANNUAL CONVENTION, June 
This is your real opportunity to travel 
through the ever-fascinating Old World! 





With your convenience, pleasure and economy in mind, the Rotary 
International Transportation Committee appointed the American Ex- 
press Company one of the Official Transportation Agents of the 
Convention. 


This well-known, world-wide travel organization now offers 17 Post- 
Convention Tours Through Europe, Expertly Arranged in Advance, 
at Amazingly Low Cost! 


They give you full advantage of the newly established foreign cur- 
rency rates. These Tours for Rotarians and their Families range 
in duration from 15 to 40 days. In price from $90 to $452. 





A SAMPLE TOUR: 


A 26-day tour featuring Switzerland, Western Germany, 
The Rhine, Holland, Belgium, Paris and London, at $265. 











Early Booking Insures Desirable Space on the Rotary Ships! 


American Express Travel Service Includes American Express Travelers Cheques 
which you will find both Safe and Convenient Abroad. 


Get Complete Information and Descriptive Literature, Make Your Arrangements 
Through the 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl., or 
Any Office of the 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE 


65 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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Farnsworth “oscillight” receiving tube. 

The trick of the screen that gives out 
light when the invisible cathode radiation 
(electrons) falls upon it is scientifically 
old. Yellow-green willemite is used most 
frequently, and as a result the television 
images have a greenish tinge. One help- 
ful thing about such fluorescent sub- 
stances is that they have a time lag and 
the splash of electrons leaves the material 
excited and light-producing an apprecia- 
ble time after the impact. This makes the 
image brighter than it would be other 
wise. 

But television may escape the greenish 
color of its images. There has been 
considerable research into the possibility 
of producing a white fluorescence. A com- 
bination of green-fluorescing willemite, 
blue-fluorescing calcium tungstate, and 
yellow-fluorescing zinc borate gives a bril- 
liant white light. 

If you chanced to see one of the modern 
television receivers, such as are being 
tested in the homes of RCA off-cials in the 
vicinity of New York City, you might 
mistake it for a large conventional radio 
receiver. There is a sort of cover on the 
top with a mirror in which the television 
image can be seen. There are a number 
of knobs for tuning and adjusting. It is 
a receiver for sound as well as sight. In- 
side there are 33 tubes including high 
voltage rectifiers that supply 6,000 volts 
for the kinescope. Its cost, if it were for 
sale, would be in units of hundreds of 
dollars. Radio has come a long way from 
the simple cat’s-whisker radio set that you 
made yourself in the 1920's. 


© annyinc the 3,000,000 plus im- 
pulses per second from television’s eyes in 
transmitting stations to receivers in homes 
is in itself an exacting task. The ordinary 
radio bands or the telephone wires of the 
sound radio chains just will not do. Each 
television channel requires much too wide 
a part of the ether to permit the use of 
the frequencies now devoted to sound 
broadcasting. And ordinary, wire chan- 
nels are too crude and narrow. 

Television has taken to the extremely 
short waves of very high frequency where 
there is still room for radio pioneering 
and where, the Federal Communications 
Commission willing, ether claims can still 
be staked. That’s out where the mega 
cycles begin. (Megacycles are million-cy- 
cles.) 

The high quality television transmission 
now being perfected, pictures with some 
441 or 450 lines scanned 30 times a sec- 
ond, requires a sight and sound channel 
of about six megacycles, which is a gi- 
gantic piece of the ether considered by 
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the standards of sound broadcasting. But 
the present area of ether assigned to tele- 
vision by the Federal Communications 
Commission (42-56 mc. and 60-86 mc.) 
is broad enough to give seven such chan- 
nels. 

One limiting thing about such ultra- 
short waves is that they are reliably trans- 
mitted only about as far as the eye can 
see. That is the reason why the television 
transmitter in the RCA secre: tests be- 
gun last Summer is on the top of the 
Empire State Building. And that is one 
reason why broadcasting companies have 


not rushed into erecting television sta- 


tions. Each station can serve only a rela- 
tively small area. But this same circum- 
stance makes the same chunk of the ether 
go farther. The short interference range, 
which is approximately 100 to 200 miles, 
will permit duplication of television chan- 
nels at 200-mile separations. 


Tas short range of these very short 
waves makes it difficult to transmit pro- 
grams over long distances to various parts 
of the nation and the world, as is com- 
mon practice for sound radio. Eventually 
it may be possible to set up television 
chain stations by transmitting the chain 
programs over directionally focused radio 
beams that have relay stations every hun- 
dred miles or so. But there are many eco- 
nomic and technical details to be over- 
come before this is accomplished. 

Wire transmission—a very special sort 
of wire transmission—is more probable. 
The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company is building an experimental 
coixial cable between New York and 
Philadelphia, not primarily with televi- 
sion in view but as a channel for a large 
number of multiple telephone conversa- 
tions or any other purpose that needs a 
wide frequency band. A coaxial cable is 
essentially a wire within a shield and the 
outside itself acts as one of the conductors. 
Such a cable has a high cost per mile com- 
pared with ordinary telephone wires, and 
this cost will be one of the many limiting 
economic factors in television. 

The task of adding eyes to the ears of 
radio is obviously not one to be completed 
in a month or a year. Television is on 
its way toward wide-spread realization, 
but the rate at which it is traveling is 
dificult to determine. One expert esti- 
mate is that 1938 will arrive before the 
engineers and manufacturers can deter- 
mine just what quality of television is 
needed and how actual broadcasting can 
be best conducted. 

That postpones television’s debut until 
a couple of years in the future. I know 
that you'll be pleased if this is somewhat 
too pessimistic. 
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Will Your 
Rotary Club 

Be a 1936-37 
Club-of-the-Y ear? 


HERE’S a thrilling story back of many a project 
initiated by Rotary Clubs. Too often, such stories are 
known only locally. If told to the world, they might 
point the way to new forms of service for other Clubs . . . 
The Club-of-the-Year Contest, sponsored by Tue 
RotariAN Magazine, is a means for making such 
stories widely known and, through public recogni- 
tion, to stimulate a wholesome rivalry among Clubs. 
It has been approved by the Board of Directors and 
appropriate Committees of Rotary International. Any 
Rotary Club, regardless of size or location, may enler! 





Club Service. What is your Club doing 
to develop fellowship, to better attend- 
ance, to encourage an understanding of 
Rotary, to promote worthy hobbies for 
Rotarians? Let other Clubs know how 
yours is interpreting Rotary’s First Ob 
ject, by entering this contest. 
































Vocational Service. Has your Club done M7 ayy 2 
anything to advance high standards of » iN iad % 
business dealings? Is it an influence in [4 )@! Aes 
encouraging more ideal employer-em- . ) 
ployee relations? The way in which your a 


Club is interpreting the Second Object i 
may bring world-wide recognition. 





Community Service. Does your Club 
assist youth in your community? What is 
it doing for crippled children, for civic 
beautification, for rural-urban acquaint- 
ance? Your story of application of 
Rotary’s Third Object may suggest ac- 
tivities to many other Clubs. 














International Service. Is your Club 
making any organized effort to develop 
better understanding of peoples of other 
nations? There are many untold ways of 
utting Rotary’s Fourth Object to work 
et yours be told in the Club-of-the- 
Year contest for 1936-37. 





Further details of the contest may be found on page 69 of 
the January Rotarian. Complete information and entry forms 
are being sent to each Club President and Secretary through- 
out the world. Address correspondence to: Contest Editor, 
Tue Rorarian, 35 East Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
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WHERE THE TRAVELER —s i for a philatelists who plan to attend Rotary’s Convention in 
Nice, France, will be the Paris Stamp Bourse, just off the Champs Elysées 
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Helps for the Club Program Makers 


The following reading references are 
based on Planning Club Meetings in Ad- 
yance, 1936-37 (Form No. 251) issued 
from the Secretariat of Rotary Interna- 
tional, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


* * x 
FOURTH WEEK (FEBRUARY)—Inter- 
national Friendship Rotary Anniversary 
Program (International Service). With ret- 
erences suitable also for an On-to-the 
1937 Convention Program. 
From Tue RoTraRIaAN— 
Broadening the Foundations of 


Arthur Salter. This issue, page 8. 
The Enduring French Family. André Maurois. 


This issue, page ?2. 


Peace. Sir 


Lovely Places A Reimember. Louis Golding. This 
issue, page 
Making New Friends i in Old Europe. Jan., 1937. 


Let’s Speak of Friendship. Abbé Ernest Dimnet 


Dec., 1936 


The Long Pull Channing Pollock. Oct., 1936. 

This International Stuff. Stephen Leacock. July, 
1936. 

Home-Town International Service. W.D. Head. 
Oct., 1933. 

Pamphlets and Papers— 

The Family of Nations. Addresses by five na- 
tionals. Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. 405 West 117th St., New York, N. Y 
Free. 


From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
“United in . . . Rotary Fellowship.”” No. 6000. 
Contains outlines for The Ledger of Friendship, 
Preparedness for Peace, and eight other topics 
appropriate for Rotary anniversary week. 
Books— 
East and West. Conflict or 
symposium edited by Basil Mathews. 


Codperation? A 
Association 


Press. New York, N. Y. 1936. $1.75. 
Making New Friends. Lillian Dow Davidson. 
Rotary International. 1934. $3.75. 


FIRST WEEK (MARCH)—What Is the 
Buyer’s Responsibility? (Vocational Serv- 
ice) 

From Tue Rorartan— 


My Customer, Right or Wrong! John D. Brom- 


field. This issue, page 19. 

Now, Merchandise Bo otleggers! Frank W. Brock. 
This issue, page 40. 

What Is Your Home Worth? Hill Ferguson. 
Jan., 1937 

bie _ Sympathy “Racket.”” Edward Podolsky. Dec., 

Should We “Buy National’? (debate). Yes! 
by Francis P. Garvin. No! by Sir Charles A. 
Mander, Bart. June, 1936 

Old “Rackets” with New Frills. A. E. Gillett. 
Sept., 1935. 

Other Magazines— 

Exposing the Frauds and Swindles. Literary 
Digest. Jan. 9, 1937. 

Where Can Consumers Get the Facts? T. S. 
Harding. Christian Century. Oct. 14, 1936. 


Pamphlets and Papers— 
Credit for Consumers. Public Affairs Pamphlet, 
et National Press Building, Washington, 
>. & 


From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
What Is the Buyer’s Responsibility? No. 523. 

SECOND WEEK (MARCH)—What Is 
the Individual Citizen’s Responsibility 
for Good Government? 
Service ) 

From Tue Rorartan— 
Take Crime News off the Front Page? (debate- 

of-the-month). Yes! by Curtis er a No! by 


Emmet Richards. This issue, page 12. 
California Citizens iano Crime. Almon E. Roth. 


(Community 


This issue, page 
Crime Can Be Curbed! Homer S. Cummings. 
Mar., 1936. 


Other Magazines— 


AGh Se Education. School and Society. Dec. 


Pamphlets and Papers— 


From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 


The Individual Citizen’s openly for Good 
Government. No. 628A 


Other Suggestions for 
Club Programs 


THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF | 


AVIATION 
From Tue Rorartan— 


Taking Chances for Safety. Lee Gehlbach. This 


issue, page 28 
Air Mail Across the 
Jan., 1935 
Linking the Americas. E 
We Become Air Minded. S. E 


Atlantic. C. Chamberlin 


Tomlinson. Apr., 1935. 
White. Feb 


1935 
erm Stones for Seaplanes. Captain Hugh 
uncan Grant. Jan., 1934. 


Other Magazines— 
Is It Safe to Fly? M. W 
Oct., 1936 ; 
Taking the Guesswork Out of Flying. T 
Scientific Ame Nov 1936 
Pamphlets and Papers— 


From the Secretariat of Rotary 


Childs. Harpers 


Lee 


rican 


International: 


Rotary and Aviation. No. 788 
HOW NEAR IS TELEVISION? 
From Tue Rorartan— 
Television—How Soon? Watson Davis. This 
issue, page 25 
Marconi Visions New Radio Era. Dec., 1934 
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Other Ma 2ines— 


R6 


Phil, the 
Yet. 3 


Inventor. T. R. Carskadon ( 


Oct. 3, 1936 
How Close Is 


Television? N , Nov ; 
1936 
Television Gives a Real Show Bucir Week 
Nov. 14, 1936 
Television Ready. Review of Reviews De 
236 


of Adv ramcod 


Jan 


Television Design 
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Ideal location near everything of in- 
terest New modern rooms, all out- 
side and sunny Fine cuisine. Tropic- | 
al gardens Music daily Amer Plan 

Pleasing rates Ilustrated Booklet | 


LEE G. BARNES, Manager 


ST.PETERSBURG ~ FLORIDA 























..» DEMANDS 
BOTH QUALITY 
AND SPEED 


Photomontage produced by the Photographic Department 





RODUCING deadline engravings 

maintaining a high standard of quality, 
constitutes good service. 
service BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 
has maintained for over thirty years. 
tional Advertisers— 
tography and Photo Engravings 


and 
This type of 
Na- 


buyers of Art, Pho- 
depend 


on Barnes-Crosby Company to meet their 


. | 
exacting demands. 


Why not investigate 


the many advantages? Write or ‘phone. 
Your problems will be handled intelligently 


and efficiently. 


May we hear from you? 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS @ PHOTO ENGRAVINGS 
NINE NORTH FRANKLIN ST., COR. MADISON ST., 


please mention 


When writing advertisers, 


@ COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
CHICAGO, ILL. @ TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 7601 


“The Rotarian” Maaazine 
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THESE SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 
GROW AS YOUR LIBRARY GROWS 


& 
for 
HOME 
and 
OFFICE 








AMBASSADOR 
BOOKCASE 
This beautiful 
turned-leg bookcase is a fine 
example of well-made furniture. 
Inside dimensions of sections 
32” wide; 10” deep; 9”, 11” 

and 13" high 








These famous sectional bookcases are 
always in good taste and permit room 
rearrangement at your pleasure—easily 
moved anywhere. They protect books 
from dust and damage and permit ex- 
pansion to meet individual needs. 


Silent glass doors, cushioned with felt, 
lift upward and glide over tops of books 
out of the way. Sections hold about 
25 books of average size. Availablein | | 
several distinctive styles and finishes 
to harmonize with other furniture. 


Sold by leading furniture, office equip- 
ment and department stores. Dealers 
are invited to write for catalog and prices. 











Home of 
CHICAGO ROTARY CLUB 
for 15 Years 


Rotarians from many climes always make the 
Hotel Sherman their home when in Chicago 


WORLD RENOWNED 
RESTAURANTS 


Chicago Rotary Club Luncheons every 
Tuesday at 12:15. A real Rotary welcome 








HOTEL Ok. 


SHERMAN a 
| 


BE SURE [O VISIT 


COLLEGE INN 


“CHICAGO'S BRIGHTEST SPOT” 








PARIS, FRANCE 


GRAND HOTEL du PAVILLON | 
| 


36 RUE DE LV’ECHIQUIER 
The Rotary Hotel Since 1921. 


Trust Charley Wachter to 


take care of Rotarians 











,s'a'8 28.8 8888888 | 


We will write 


FREE: Ten Rules for Public Speaking. 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 


Cleveland, Ohio 


SPEAKERS : your speeches. B | 
& Rates as low as $1.00 for half-hour ad- @ | 
® dress, depending on type of speech * 
= wanted Information free. Strictly . 
g confidential. Write ! a 
a 
a 


H 
! 


303 Schofield Bidg. 


ql 





We supply teachers for ali types of posi- 
tions ez nursery school to university. 


Henry D. Hughes, Manager, 25_East_Jackson Blvd, Chicago, tL 


When writing, please mention “The Rotarian” 








Photo: Acme 


Left to right: 


Chats On Contributors : 


H.,. many millions of careers the World 


War rent to smithers no man can say, but that 
it made at least one, André Maurois is proof. 
At 20, popping with literary ambition, he wanted 
to start writing. Instead he was obliged to take 
over the management of his family’s textile mills. 
Then came the War. Assigned to British head- 
quarters, he found time to write his first novel, 
a war story, which a skeptical publisher accepted 
and sold to the number of 75,000 copies. But 
Maurois was not to go on writing war stories. 
siography, instinctively his forte, soon became 
his field and in it today he has few peers, wit- 


ness his lives of Shelley, Photo: Acme 
Byron, and Disraeli and of SS 
dozens of others. Maurois, 


who writes on The Enduring 
French Family, is the French 
most read by Amer- 
icans, Broadening the 
Foundations of Peace is a 
task to which peace lovers 
and political scientists every- 


author 





Sir Arthur 
where now lend a shoulder. 


One such is Sir Arthur Salter, a British finan- 
cial expert, whose career placed him for a time as 
Director of the Economic and Finance Section of 
the League of Nations. Among many other of- 
fices, he held the Gladstone Professorship of 
Political Theory and Institutions at Oxford Uni- 
versity for two He has contributed to 
Tue Rotarian once previously. . . . Strange the 
reader of Taking Chances for Safety who would 
not agree that any further biographical notes on 
Lee Gehlbach would be superfluous. May it 
suffice to say that he tests planes for the United 
States Department of Commerce and the Navy, 
that he has entered and won many cross-country 
air races. His co-author, Charles J. McGuirk, 


is an American journalist. 


years. 


7 * - 


Curtis H. Clay, who answers Yes! to Take 
Crime News off the Front Page? the debate-of- 
the-menth question, is managing editor of the 
Daily Post-Tribune, of La Salle, Ill... . Emmet 
Richards, whose answer to the question in de- 
bate is No/, is editor and publisher of the Alpena 
News, Alpena, Mich. He 
Director of Rotary International, a Past District 
Governor, and a Past President of the Alpena 
Rotary Club. ... The cinder track and the 
gridiron helped teach Almon E. Roth, Cali- 


is an immediate Past 
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Contributors Gehlbach, Roth, Davis, Brock. 


forma Citizens Curb Crime, the principles of t 
clean fight. Well does Leland Stanford Univ« 
sity, of which he is business manager, remembe: 
him as a student-athlete and leader. A Past In 
ternational President, he rose through the Rota 
ranks thus: Charter member and President of t] 
Palo Alta, Calif., Rotary Club; District Governo; 
2nd Vice President; Director. . . . Louis Gold- 
ing, Lovely Places 1 Remember is said to be tl 
most widely travelled English author of his da 
With knapsack and stick he walks through tl 
or sails the seas on trai 


countries he visits, 


steamers. His delightful novel, Magnolia Street 


published in 1931, was a best seller. Hi 
latest book is This Wanderer. . . . Ever sin 
that day back in 19] 
when the New York Tr 
une’s Bureau of  Investi 
gation hired him to he 
prepare feature articles 
fraudulent selling schem ‘ 


Frank W. Brock, N 


Merchandise Bootleggers! 


been seeking out the sha: 
shooter. Recently he left t! 
New York Better 
Bureau to write a book an 


John D. Bromfield, 


chart 


Busine 


L. Golding 


work as a free lance. . .. 
My Customer, Right or 
member of the Rotary Club of Burlingame, Calit., 
and is one of its former Presidents. He is pre 
dent of the Levy Brothers department stores 
. Of Science Service, an organization to po 
ularize science endowed by the late publish 
Edward W. Scripps, Watson Davis, Televis: 
Soon? has been managing editor sin 
1921, director since 1933. He has edited Scie? 
New Letter, a factual weekly magazine, sir 
1922. ... Ray Giles, Want Adventure? Gu 
to Get It, ig a New York sales and advertisi! 
consultant who has promoted many a famili 
product right into that very familiarity. Yor 
Money and Your Life Insurance, a book for la 
men, was written by Layman Giles. ... . Ma- 
jor Sir Nevile Wilkinson, Titania's Palace, is 
Knight Commander of the Royal Victorian Ord ' 
and Ulster King-of-Arms, late Coldstré 
Guards. ... J. Kenfield Morley, Some Thing 
I Believe, is Sales Promotion Manager of the B 
& Howell Company, Chicago, Ill... . Ward 
Macauley, Don’t Like It? Get Your Hat!, | 
a Detroit, Mich., businessman and Rotarian. 


Wrong! is a 


—How 


Left to right: Contributors Maurois, Morley, Bromfield, Richards, Cla) 
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ON TRIP 


li 

















THE crowning event of your trip to Europe: A glorious holiday in beautiful Germany! 
Follow the lure of the romantic Rhine. Stroll along the boulevards of Berlin. Browse in the galleries and art shops 
of Munich or Dresden. Dream in the historic grandeur of medieval picture towns—Niirnberg, Rothenburg, Hildesheim. 


Take a cure in Germany's famous and fashionable spas, golf and play at mountain resorts or bask in the sunshine of the 
Baltic and North Sea beaches. 


The grandeur of Germany's scenery is thrilling: the Harz Mountains, setting of Grimms’ fairy-tales . . . the rare 
charm of the Black Forest . . . the glory of the Bavarian Alps. A country of colorful picture towns and ancient castles, 
flowery valleys, gracious gardens and lovely lakes will charm you with its gay beauty, melodious song and Gemiitlichkeit. 


_ Delightful presentations of music, opera, theatre and picturesque folk festivals, exciting sports events and interest- 
ing exhibitions provide pleasant diversion. 


For your personal comfort: streamlined trains, Zeppelins, speedy motor expressways, planes, glass observation trains, 
spacious sightseeing buses. Accommodations from de luxe hotels to cozy, friendly inns. Delicious food, rare wines, famous 
brews. Everything at honest, reasonable prices. Railroad fares are reduced 60°/, and Travel Marks are available far 
below regular Reichsmark quotations. Friendly, hospitable people will eagerly help you enjoy your visit. Ask the Trans- 


portation Committee of Rotary International, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, for more information. 


GERMAN RAILROADS INFORMATION OFFICE 


665 Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street, New York 
333 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 251 Post Street, San Francisco 
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Memo— 


@ Make a mental note now 
to turn to page 43 before you 


lay down this magazine. 


There William Lyon Phelps, | 


professor of literature at Yale 


University, begins a monthly 


department on new books. 


@ Do you like the title, Book | 


News and Views? . 
it can be improved. 
for a title from a Rorarian 
reader that just fills the bill, 
there’s a $10 prize waiting. 
Send us your entries — as 
many as you care to. They 
must be received at the offices 
of Tue Rorarian by April 15, 
1937, to be eligible for com- 
petition. 


@ James Truslow 


distinguished historian, 


Adams, 


heads the list of contributors | 


to Tue Rorarian for April. 
His article is captioned 


Man Must Organize . . 


Insure the Wheat Crop? An 
article by Paul Kearney will 
be titled Fireman, Save My 
Furniture! 

@ Among other unusual fea- 


tures will be an article about 
Sunkissed Southern France, 


which, of course, is the Riv- | 


iera and Nice—host city to 
the 1937 Convention of 
Rotary International. 


The Eb fore 


. Yes, | 
And, | 


. The | 
debate-of-the-month will be: | 


Our Readers’ 
Open Forum 
| Are You News-Minded? 


The debate between the two newspapermen 
in the February Rorarian about the newsiness 
of crime raises the ques- 
tion: What is _ news? 
Definitions range from 
“anything that makes a 
maiden lady say ‘for mercy 


sakes!’ to erudite dictums 
of the pedants. But per- 
haps the best answer is to 
be found in what in the 
opinions of news experts 





were the big news stories of 1936. 
Barry Faris, editor-in-chief of the Interna- 
| tional News Service, submits these “ten best’: 


Abdication of King Edward as a result of his 
romance with Mrs. Simpson. 
The sweeping re-election of President Roose- 
| velt 
The Spanish revolution. 
The impetus of general economic recovery, 
wage raises, dividends, etc. 

Decisions of the U. S. Supreme court affecting 
the AAA, TVA, Guffey Coal act. 

Hitler’s renunciation of international treaties; 
re-militarization of Rhineland. 

Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia. 

Payment of soldier’s bonus. 

Severe drouth—floods. 

Hauptmann execution. 


Seymour Berkson, managing editor of Uni- 
versal News Service, offers this list: 


King Edward’s romance and abdication. 

Re-election of Roosevelt. 

Electrocution of Hauptmann. 

Spain's civil war. 

Final conquest of Ethiopia by Italy. 

General business improvement, bonuses, divi- 
dends, pay increases, etc. 

Death of King George V. 

Pan American Peace Conference. 

Schmeling knocks out Louis. 

Payment of the soldier's bonus. 


All right, all right. Now, won't Tue Ro- 
TARIAN open its Open Forum fo lists of just the 
Five Best Rotary News Stories for 1936. To 
start things going, here are mine: 





Atlantic City Convention and election of Will 
R. Manier, Jr., to the Presidency of Rotary Inter- 
| national. 

“gala Clubs of the world passing the 4,000 
mark, 

Shifting the 1937 Convention from London, 
England, to Nice, France. 

Establishing a Rotary Club in the Fiji Islands 
and in Sarawak. 

President Emeritus Paul Harris’ goodwill trip 
to South America. 


Let's have more nominations from some of 
our Rotary news-minded friends. 


Ex-NEWsPAPERMAN 
Chicago, Illinois 
Crime News ... Trivia 
As a newspaperman, I enjoyed reading the 
debate in the February Rotarian. It is my be- 
lief that the issue is not whether crime news 
should be on the front page, or on inside pages, 
but rather proper valuation of crime news with 
| reference to other news of the day. Newspapers 
which have over-played crime news to cater to 
the morbid desire of human beings for sensa- 
tionalism, have created the issue. 

If a crime story is top news, if it interests the 
newspaper reading public for the time being as 
much or more than any other incident, it should 
be a page one story. 

Most crime news stories are trivial and worth 
no more than an obscure position on an inside 
page. A crime, the same as any other event, 
should be related truthfully, no details which 
| the public has a right [Continued on page 54] 
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Rotarians! 


ON TO 
NICE 


on the 
Riviera 





“SPOTLESS FLEET” 


liner 


Volendam 


(OFFICIAL SAILING) 
LEAVES NEW YORK 


MAY 26, 1937 


Round Trip Ocean Rates 


New York to Boulogne-sur-Mer 
and return—(3 hours to Paris by 
° rail) 


Cabin Class $257 up 
Tourist Class$194 up 


The “Volendam” is well and favor- 
ably known to the many Rotarians 
who traveled on her to Vera Cruz 
for the 1935 Convention at Mexico 
City. They know what a fine ship 
she is—her marvelous cuisine and 
proverbial Holland-America service 
and cleanliness. 

Apply for reservations Now to 


Transportation Committee 


ROTARY 
INTERNATIONAL 
35 East Wacker Drive 

Chicago, Ill. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 














